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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








The World’s Wool: 

A most able and illuminating re- 
view of war time events and present 
the 
is printed in this issue. 


conditions in world’s wool trade 
It is from the 
pen of a recognized authority, Mr. 
Albert Elliott. Mr. Elliott was one of 
the first of the big men taken into 
service for the 


government prosecu- 


tion of the war. He was the repre- 
sentative of the War Department in 
contracting for woolen materials and 
in procuring raw wools in foreign 
markets and later, in receiving Amer- 
ican wools from the War Industries 
Board in 1918. 

It is made very clear in this review 
that wool production has for some 
time failed to keep pace with consump- 
This realized in 1913 but 


events accumulation 


tion. was 
resulted in 


at points of origin, which accumula- 


war 


tion has come into the gap of low sup- 

ply to meet unlooked for active con- 

sumption the last two years. 

A Premium on Fine Wools? 
The suggestion is made that the 

strong call and price for finer wools 

Mer- 


inos at the expense of crossbred sheep 


may increase the breeding of 


that are considered as essential in sup- 
plying mutton and lamb markets. That 
this change will go any further in the 
United States is doubtful. 
ket of 1919 following 
brought a strong demand for Ram- 


The mar- 
and years 
bouillet blood, and a neglect of the 
long wool breeds popular with those 
The 


first cross ewe has been found desir- 


catering to the fat lamb trade. 


able where yields of lambs and early 
finishing and marketing for slaughter 
direct from the range are important. 
Her 


uses and while never so high priced 


fleece was in demand for war 


on the clean basis, grease prices were 
around a parity with fine wool values 
because of lighter shrinkage in the 
crossbred wool as grown on our. West- 
seasons the 
lower grade wools were at a sharp 
but 
equality, in grease prices, to the gen- 


ern ranges. For three 


discount now have recovered to 


eral run of the fine grade. 
Cross Breeding: 


Present prospects in the lamb mar- 
ket do not influence owners of flocks 
of the crossbred type to change their 
policy. Always trying to be in line 
with the demand of the hour has not 
Milk fat lambs 


to those who 


been found profitable. 
are no less attractive 
can produce them than is fine wool 
when at a premium, and the concern 
of the fat lamb producers is to hold 
their ewe flocks to the type of the 
long wool 
blood. Crossing was necessary to pro- 


crossbred ewe carrying 
duce a needed type, but continual re- 
course to crossing upsets continuity 
of plan and uniformity of product from 
year to year. It has amply been dem- 
onstrated that the flock can be 
kept true to the type of the first cross 


ewe 


without going back to either extreme 


and with continued improvement in 


usefulness on the range and market. 

It looks as though we were coming 
to a sharper separation of the sec- 
tions in which fine wool or lambs 
should be paramount and with paying 
either 


prices for the best blood in 


case. The sections and the growers 
who give first consideration to fine 
wool may find some advantage in the 
fact that a later lambing time permits 
weights to feeders 
the markets 
the stuff that 


furnishing lighter 


whose experiences at 


make them fearful of 
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comes to a weight of over ninety 


pounds when finished. 


The Agricultural Credits Law: 

No serious opposition developed in 
Congress to the plan of handling live 
stock loans as suggested by the War 
Finance Corporation and embodied in 
How soon and 
to what extent the banks will act in 


Senator Cappr’s bill. 


organizing the $250,000, corporations 
to operate under the supervision of 
the comptroller of the currency, time 
will show. 

The. new law provides that the War 
Finance Corporation shall continue to 
make loans until June, 1924. This will 
allow time for installation of the new 
facilities in time taking over loans 
still remaining with the government 
corporation at that time. 

The two measures, as given final 
form, will be more fully presented in 
the April Wool Grower. 





SPECIFIC WOOL DUTIES 


JUSTIFIED 
Events of the last twenty-four 
months have justified the position 


taken by wool growers in asking’ for 
a wool duty to be specific in char- 
acter rather than ad valorem, as was 
strongly urged by some of the wool 
manufacturing interests. 

Lengthy arguments and arrays of 
statistics were placed before both 
branches of Congress by various man- 
ufacturers in opposition to the grow- 
ers’ recommendation of a specific duty, 
which form was finally recognized by 
Congress. The opponents of the speci- 
fic duty plan based their opposition 
upon the very high percentages shown 
by expressing the proposed specific 
duty of 33 cents in percentage terms 
of its relation to the value of the wool. 
This figure was called the ad valorem 
equivalent and was claimed to amount 
to as much as 200 per cent in the case 
of some grades. 

The growers replied that such cal- 
culations were wholly academic and of 
no practical significance from the 
standpoint of the consumer or as a 
source of revenue. It was contended 
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* that the wool values then being used 


in such academic calculations were 
wholly unstable and unreliable for the 
purpose of working out policies to be 
in effect over a period of years. The 
very low values of some of the coarser 
wools quoted at that time were wholly 
abnormal and temporary in character. 
The growers argued that it would be 
but a few seasons until wool trade con- 
ditions would have become more near- 
ly normal and the very marked price 
discrimination against the coarser 
wools would have disappeared. The 
recent market tendencies have justified 
this position. The figures presented 
above are the ad valorem equivalents 
as presented by manufacturers (cor- 
rected as required for a duty of 31 


March, 1923 


was proposed. 

It has also been attempted to make 
capital out of the idea that the coarser 
grades of wool are the poor man’s 
clothing. As a matter of fact, one of 
the largest uses for the coarser grades 
of wool entering into the manufac. 
ture of clothing in recent years has 
been in the making of men’s and wo- 
men’s sports clothes. The buyers of 
sports’ garments can not be said to 
represent the people with the lower 
purchasing power. These clothes bring 
top prices because they are so much 
in vogue with the wealthy classes. As 
a matter of fact, a considerable amount 
of the carpet wools that came in duty 
free under the Emergency Tariff Act 
and were used for clothing purposes, 


South New New 
Cape Australian American Zealand Zealand 
Merinos 64s 50s 58s 36-40s 
percent percent percent percent percent 
Ad valorem equivalent of 31-cent 
duty on values of February, 1921... 40.5 31 76.4 46.5 155 
Ad valorem equivalent of 31-cent 
duty on values of March 3, 1923............ 25.8 26.7 48 35.2 91 


cents) on the basis of values quoted on 
the market for March 3rd. 

Prior to the final passage of the tar- 
iff bill, the carded woolen 
manufacturers, who were strongly op- 
posed to specific duties, suggested an 
ad valorem duty of 50 per cent to ap- 
The grow- 


some of 


ply on all classes of wool. 








were made into garments tor the use 
of the people with larger incomes. 
The relation of the cost of raw wool 
to finished clothing is too insignificant 
to support any serious arguments for 
connecting wool prices or duties with 
what is paid for clothing. This fact 
has been given additional emphasis by 


ers has always opposed the ad valorem recent reports from manufacturing 
South New New 

Cape Australian American Zealand Zealand 

Merinos 64s 50s 58s 36-408 

Duty now collected 3lcents 3lcents 3lcents 3lcents 31 cents 
Amount that would be paid March 1, 
1923, under a 50 per cent ad valorem 

duty 60 cents 58cents 32cents 44cents 17 cents 

style of duty as being unfair both to centers. It is asserted that because of 


consumers and to When 
wool markets are higher, the grower 
is in better position and does not wish 
to have the duty increased as is done 
by an ad valorem style of duty. On 
the other hand, when prices are low, 
an ad valorem duty would reduce the 
amount of protection afforded the pro- 


growers. 


ducer, when most needed. 

The amount of duty now being paid 
upon the clean content of wool of va- 
rious grades as shown below in con- 


trast with what would be collected un- 


der the ad valorem of 50 per cent which 


the high cost of labor the mills have 
found it advisable chiefly to use the 
finer grades due to the fact that when 
the high cost labor was added to them, 
a larger price and profit was obtain- 
able than by applying the same labor 
to the lower grades of wools which 
seldom bring prices offering opportun- 
ity for large profits. 

The present tariff law is working 
fairly to all concerned and 
promises to give stability to the grow- 
ing and manufacturing industries and 
contribute to business prosperity and 
to the welfare of all classes of earners. 


persons 
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Around the Range Country 


FORM SHOULD SALT 
BE FED? 


IN WHAT 


| should like to have some opinions 
on block salt, rock salt, crushed rock 
salt and fine white salt printed in the 
Wool Grower. I have got the idea into 
my head that salt that is all salt and 
Will 


the continued use of salt containing 


ground fine is the kind to feed. 


five per cent sulphur be injurious to 
sheep ? 

Also, I am of the Opinion that in a 
blow-fly country it is advisable to cut 
or crush a lamb’s tail off instead of 
burning it, owing to the fact that a cut 
heals more quickly than a burn. How 
about it? Ernest White. 

Niarada, Mont. 

(The Wool Grower will print dis- 





cussions of these questions as re- 
ceived.) 
COLORADO 
Western 


In our section range bands are com- 
ing through in very satisfactory cof- 
dition. As the range is very poor every 
one is feeding corn. All early lambing 


been on feed for some 
time. Hay is slowly coming down from 
$8 and $10 a ton to $6 and $7. 


W. M. January. 
Northern 


Cedaredge, Colo. 


The first three weeks of January 
Were exceptionally warm. Then we 
phad three four-inch snow storms. 


| There has been some feeding on the 
) tange. Alfalfa-hay is selling for $15 a 


ton; corn, $1.40 (bulk); oats $1.65; 
barley, $1.50; and cotton cake, $58 a 
We pay $40 to new herders. 


Broomfield, Colo. J. F. Church. 


Eastern 


Sheep have wintered well with some 
teeding, as it is very dry here. No wool 


has been sold in this vicinity, but we 


B expect 40 cents or 


—< 


Lambing 


Cc. & DB. 


: more. 
will start May Ist. 
Haswell, Colo. 


OREGON 


Southeastern 
The weather 


about the twentieth of January. 


was very mild until 
Then 
it turned very cold and stormy and 
On the 1&th 


of February it grew milder again and 


some feeding was done. 


at this time (February 22nd) the grass 
To date there have 
been no losses that I know of. 


is growing well. 
Some 
feeding has been done, however. I 
have not heard of any wool being con- 
tracted, but think growers would sell 
at 40 cents or better. 
about April 5th. 


Lambing starts 


Feed costs are: Alfalfa, $9 per ton; 
corn, $4; oats and barley, $3.75. We 
pay our range herders $75. 


John Madanaso. 


Alberson, Ore. 


Sheep have done well on the range 
Weather conditions 


this year. were 
fine until about the 25th of January. 
We have done some feeding. Alfalfa 


The wage for herders is 
G, O. Butler. 


Oregon. 


s $15 a ton. 


~ 


$75 a month. 
Service Creek, 





NORTHEASTERN WASHINGTON 


We have had a very fine winter in 
The greatest depth 
one time 


Okanogan Valley. 


of snow at any was three 


inches. Spring arrived about the 25th 
of February, and now (March 2nd) we 
are enjoying warmer days and nights 
than we had last year in April. 

Sheep are in good condition and a 
large percentage of lambs is expected. 
Lambing commences about the 20th of 
this month. 

We are within a_ ten-day trailing 
from the summer range in the Chelan- 
Okanogan Forest, where there is plenty 
of green feed and water all summer. 
This forest produces some of the finest 
the state of Washington. 
Last year some of my lambs weighed 
84 pounds in Chicago. 


Riverside, Wash. 


lambs in 


Victor Lesamiz. 


NORTHEASTERN NEW MEXICO 


The fore part of February was very 
dry, but since the 20th, ten inches of 


snow has fallen. This will help insure 


good feed for lambing, which com- 
mences the first part of May. Some 


few contracts for 1923 clips have been 
signed at prices ranging from 35 to 41 
cents. The wool sold is estimated to 
shrink around 61 per cent. 

Alfalfa is selling for $30; corn, $1.85; 
oats, $1.75 and cotton cake, $52. 
Frank A. Roy. 


Roy, New Mexico. 





EASTERN ARIZONA 


We have had snow and rain for the 
past From appearances the 
feed will be good after lambing, which 
will start May 10th. There has been 
no feeding, but alfalfa hay can be pur- 
chased at $30 a ton, corn at $3.25 per 
hundred, oats at $3 per hundred and 
cotton cake at $3.90 per hundred. 

E. Schuster. 


month. 


St. Johns, Arizona. 





WYOMING 
Northeastern 
I am very much interested in the 
sheepmen’s letters that appear in the 
Wool Grower and think they are a 
great help to all of us. 
The winter of 1921 and 1922 was a 


pretty hard one here, but even so, the 
sheep wintered very well. The spring, 
however, was very slow in making its 
appearance. As a result the green 
erass did not come along as it should 
have done, -and the stock were not in 
very good condition for lambing. Then 
on May 11th came the worst blizzard 
that ever hit this country. It was the 
only time that I ever lost any lambs to 
speak of since the very severe winter 
of 1911-12. This May blizzard caused 
a large loss in all kinds of stock in this 
part of the country. 

Well, then came the summer with 
good crops and also a_ fair price for 
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wool. In the fall I got all the oats I 
could store at 75 cents delivered at the 
ranch, and also corn at the same price, 
shelled and delivered. It always hap- 
pens that when the grain crops are 
good, there is no demand for them, as 
everybody has a good crop. I raised 
$00 bushels from 15 acres, making 69 
bushels to the acre, 
bad for ground 
Droken. 


This is not very 
that has just been 
I think the best way for one 
to dispose of any kind of grain is to 
send the same to market on foot. Sheep 
will make a good return if fed grain 
and kept in good condition. I have 
been feeding some oats to my sheep all 
winter and they look fairly well. It 
would probably be better for them if 
they could have a change of pasture. as 
all my sheep run in 45-inch-woven-wire 
pasture, 

My sheep did not go into the winter 
: The 
fall was very dry until about November 
Ist, when a big snow storm came. Then 
a great deal of rain and wet snow fell. 
This put my sheep back somewhat. 
The breeding season in late November 
and early December was very cold here, 
so I am afraid that my lamb crop will 
not be very good. But I hope that May 
will be a very fine month. 


in very good condition, however. 


About the middle of February we 
had some cold weather, from zero to 
about 30 below. We also had about an 
eight-inch snow. Toward the end of 
the month it grew milder and the snow 
melted practically all away. Today 
(February 27th) it has been raining and 
snowing again, so I suppose we will 
have a stormy March and will have to 
do a great deal of feeding. 

Bertha, Wyo. G. A. Bergren. 


Southwestern 


We are having another hard “one.” 
They are all feeding around Rock 
Springs. The poor sheep have been 
cut out and the strong ones are being 
left until they get poor—fine business. 
I have been feeding corn since January 
lst—not much at first, but I am now 
(February 12th) increasing the por- 
tion. The winter has been very severe 
since the latter part of January, and 
today it is blowing a “young” blizzard. 
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The poor herder is certainly earning his 
money. John Jamieson. 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 





MONTANA 


Southwestern 


The last two weeks of February were 
fine, but the. ground is stiil covered 
with snow and will be until April. 
The grass usually starts about May 
15th. We start to lamb April 20th on 
hay. There is no alfalfa for sale here, 
but wild hay is costing $8 a ton. We 
keep our sheep at the home ranch dur- 
ing the winter time and this year have 
been feeding them hay since the latter 
part of November. herders for 
the summer months have not been 
hired yet, but we will probably pay 
them $60 a month. Wool in this sec- 
tion has a very light shrinkage, and is 
free from sand, dust and burrs. No 
1923 wool has been contracted yet. 

Briston, Mont.’ H. S. Armitage. 


Our 


Southern 


The first half of February was cold 
and stormy, but the rest of the month 
has been fine. Some feeding has been 
done, but it looks as if there would be 
early grass. Lambing starts about the 
first of May. Alfalfa is quoted at $5 
to $6, corn at $1.46 and cotton cake at 
$57. Herders receive from $50 to $60 
a month. 

Ballentine, Mont. 





UTAH 


Northwestern 


It has been reported that some wool 
in the western part of Boxelder County 
was contracted on December 22nd for 
35 cents. I have not been able to verify 
this rumor, however. — 

We had good weather since 
February Ist, and there has been no 
feeding done on the range. Atfalfa can 
be bought at $8 a ton and cotton cake is 
quoted at $57, with barley at 1% 
cents a pound. W.S. Hansen. 

Collinston, Utah. 


Central 


Spring weather: has prevailed in this 
section during February. 


have 


All the snow 


March, 1933 


is gone except On the north slopes ¢ 
the hills. Lambing does not commeng 
in this section very extensively ung 
after the lst of May. The feed at thy 
time is growing good. However, ther 
are a number of ewes lambed on th 
farms. They have been fed some du. 
ing the winter, as they lamb the latte 
part of March and early April. Fee 
on the range is scarce at present, by 
the sheep are all in fair condition, 
Elsinore, Utah. F, D. Gunn. 





The thermometer registered from {I 
to 18 below zero during the early par 


of February here, and there was quit 
The latter half of thi 
We have not don 


a lot of snow. 
month was milder. 
any feeding on the range, and it look 
as if there would be good feed for the 
after-lambing period. Alfalfa can 
had for $10 per ton and oats at $f 


per hundred. Herders are getting $f 
per month. Growers expect to get § 


cents for their wool. 
Moroni, Utah. Andrew Anderson. 


Northeastern 


January in the Uinta Basin was aj 
Ther i 


was plenty of feed on the range anlj 


ideal month for flock masters. 


also cheap hay. 
crop of lambs this spring. 

We favor the coyote bounty. We 
are only too glad to pay 
scalps. I pay $1 for every 
caught on my range. 


for 


of many lambs. 


Monarch, Utah. R. M. Clark. 





ALBERT J. KNOLLIN, JR. 


Wool growers everywhere will sym 
pathize deeply with Mr. A. J. Knolli 
in the loss of his youngest son. Alber 
Jr. was in charge of the Knollin fam 
at Bethel, Kansas, after having grat 
uated with honors at the Universit 
of Wisconsin. His death was caust 
by an accident with an engine 0 
February 10th. 

Of the other two sons, Loyal, wh 
was recently married, is located # 
Evanston, Illinois, and James has f 


sometime been editor of “Orchard a"§ 


Farm” at Los Angeles. 


We expect a bumpy 


coyott 
coyott im 





A dollar paid fo% 
the death of a coyote means the savin) 
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SCOURING TESTS FOR TEXAS 


GROWERS 
Over 15.000 pounds of wool and 
‘mohair received as samples of 150 


clips was scoured last year by the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. This was the first year’s work 
of this branch of the experiment sta- 
tion and was provided for by special 
appropriation from the 1921 legisla- 
ture. 

The purpose of the work is to inform 
growers as to the grade and shrinkage 
of their individual clips of wool and 
mohair. The plant includes an opener 
or duster, a Sargent three-bowl scour- 
ing machine with automatic feed, a 
dryer and hydro-extractor, also a 
large, laboratory equipped in every de- 
tail to conduct conditioning tests. 
from 
about 75 to 450 pounds, the majority 
being from 150 to 200 pounds. The 
samples represented the whole south- 
west Texas wool and mohair produc- 
ing country, from San Antonio and 
Kerrville to Sanderson, and from Del 
Rio to San Angelo and Fort Stock- 
ton. Some were received from the 
state of Utah. The largest sheep and 
goat ranches in Texas 
ating in this work. 


The samples range in size 


are coO-oper- 


The results obtained up to date have 
been most satisfactory, both to the 
experiment station and to the grow- 
ers. It might be well to mention one 
of the large number of cases that was 
presented to the 
scouring plant. 


and mohair 
Question was raised 
by buyers on a particular lot of dipped 
wool as to the shrinkage and whether 
it would scour out a clean color. A 
representative sample of about 250 
pounds of this wool was forwarded to 
an Eastern scouring plant and a like 
amount was shipped to tne coilege sta- 
tion wool and mohair scouring plant, 
the final result being a clean white 
scoured wool and the shrinkage figure 
obtained at the college plant was 
eight-tenths of one per cent higher 
than the shrinkage obtained by the 
Eastern scouring plant. This was most 
gratifying to the growers and the ex- 
periment station. In a large number 


wool 


THE 


‘sale of 
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Sacks of sample wool en route to the scouring plant at College Station, Texas. 


of cases, the price per pound received 


for the scoured wool exceeded the 
price received for the grease wool, 
taking into consideration the loss in 
weight resulting from the scouring 


process. The prices received from the 


the samples after scouring 
are as follows: fine wool, $1 per pound; 
seedy fine wool, 85 cents per pound; 
tags and off sorts, 55 cents per pound. 
The necessary deductions such as dray- 
age, insurance, etc., were made and re- 
mittance made to the growers. 


Taking Samples at Shearing for 
Scouring Tests 

1. The growers should shear lambs, 
ewes, wethers and bucks in separate 
lots. 

2. In drawing samples the grower 
should mark each fleece, providing 
samples from lambs, ewes, wethers 
and bucks are sacked together. If 
sacked separately there would be no 
need of marking each individual fleece. 

3. In a flock of lambs or Angora 
kids numbering five hundred head or 
less, select every fiftieth fleece in reg- 
ular order as the shearing progresses. 

4. Ina flock of ewes or Angora does 
numbering five hundred head or less, 
select every fiftieth fleece. 


5. Ina flock of muttons (wethers) 


numbering five hundred head or less, 
select every fiftieth fleece. 

6. In a flock of bucks (sheep and 
goats) representative samples will be 
drawn in accordance with the size and 
uniformity of the buck flock. 

7. In a flock of lambs, ewes, or 
wethers numbering five hundred to 
twenty-five hundred head, respective- 
ly, each hundredth fleece shall be 
drawn. 

8. In a flock of lambs, ewes, or 
wethers, numbering from twenty-five 
hundred head to five thousand head, or 
more, each two hundredth fleece shall 
be drawn. 

9. If the grower has a few fleeces, 
either superior or inferior, on which 
he wishes to ascertain the shrinkage, 
he will give them a special mark and 
ship them with the other samples. 


Sampling Stored Wool 


Two samples from each bale or sack 
The sample will rep- 
resent a proportionate amount of each 
is estimated at 
cent to 3 per cent or 
approximately from 150 to 300 pounds 
in a 10,000-pound lot. 

In selecting samples of wool and 
mohair from warehouses the ware- 
house management will provide the 


will be drawn. 


grower’s clip which 


ly 


from per 
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Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion with the names of the growers 
from whose clips samples are selected. 
When the scouring test is completed a 
report will be forwarded to the grower 
informing him as to the grade, shrink- 
age, yield and general condition of the 
wool. 

Preparations are being made for the 
1923 shearing season, and it is expect- 
ed that close to 30,000 pounds of wool 
and mohair will be scoured. Many in- 
quiries have been received from New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California as to 
the opportunity 
handled. 


Wool and mohair growers wishing 
further information should write L. 
M. Murphy, Wool and Mohair Scour- 
ing Plant, College Station. Mr. Mur- 
phy will leave for the wool and mo- 
hair country about April 1 to assist in 
taking samples from this year’s clip. 


of having samples 





OGDEN CONFERENCE ON FOREST 
GRAZING 


The Chief and his 
ciates from the Washington office of 
the Forest Service are spending the 
second and third weeks of March in 
Ogden, Utah, in conference with rep- 
resentatives from each of the various 
Forest “Service districts. This is the 
first conference of this kind that has 
The For- 
est Service recognizes changes in con- 
ditions in the range states and the ob- 
ject of the meeting has been to secure 
discussion and agreement as to neces- 
sary modifications in grazing regula- 
tions and in Forest Service policies and 
procedure generally. 


Forester asso- 


been held in several years. 


From March 5th to 9th, the Forest 
Service officials were in conference by 
themselves though with open doors 
and a considerable number of stock- 
men were among the listeners. The 
subjects discussed and study of condi- 
tions included grazing regulations; 
range improvement; drive-ways; term 
permits; allotment of grazing privi- 
leges; protective, maximum, and “ex- 
emption” limitations; co-operation, 
etc. It was evident that Forest Ser- 
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vice officers are no more nearly unani- 
mous in their opinions as to their 
proper attitudes and policies than are 
stockmen in regard to the handling 
of grazing questions. 

Saturday, March 10th, was set apart 
for a conference with representatives 
of the various livestock and forest 
users’ This conference 
related chiefly to changes in grazing 
regulations, particularly as affecting 
the distribution of permits among the 
Thirty 
cattle and sheep raisers, together with 
officers of various associations, includ- 
ing all of the Western range states, 
were present. At the suggestion of 
the secretary of the Idaho Cattle Rais- 
ers Association, these stockmen held 
independent meetings on Thursday and 
Friday for the discussion of their re- 
quirements, prior to going into the 
joint conference with the representa- 
tives of the Forest Service. 


associations. 


various classes of applicants. 


The dis- 
cussions were based principally on a 
series of questions which had been re- 
ceived from the Forest Service men. 
The replies to these queries as present- 
ed to the stockmen, are printed below. 
The report was the substance of an 
all-day discussion on Saturday. Mu- 
tual satisfaction was expressed regard- 
ing the fair, liberal and considerate 
attitude of both sides of the confer- 
ence. On a few questions it was evi- 
dent that complete agreement could 
not be reached and final decision will 
necessarily have to be reached by the 
government representatives. There is 
every reason to believe, however, that 
they will go as far as possible toward 
meeting the views of the stockmen 
but must be influenced by the consider- 
ation of the government’s claims in 
these matters and by the attitude of 
Congress. Although Congress has 
specifically left the matter of regula- 
tion and grazing charges in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, a very 
determined effort was made three 
years ago to compel the secretary to 
require material alterations in his pre- 
vious decisions. 
The recommendations 
while embraced under several heads re- 
late very largely to the basis of dis- 


stockmen’s 
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tribution of grazing permits. Prom. 
nence was given to the necessity 9j 
due regard for the claims of property 
dependent for its use upon forest grar. 
ing and having a carrying capacity 
commensurate 
stock included in the permits. 
was every disposition to leave the wa 
open for full recognition and servic. 
to homesteaders and any others why 
may develop stock-carrying properties 


in the future. On the property basis 


with the number off 


There 


such classes of ownings wotild hay] 


recognition along with older proper. 
ties and as in the case of the latter 
their permits, where 


the properties 


were dependent, would be commensur- 


ate with the capacity of the propert) 
represented. 

The matter of reductions in permits 
came up for considerable discussion 
particularly as to the making of redue- 
tions to admit new applicants. Some 
of the stockmen 
such reductions 
should be made altogether upon con- 
cerns transferring their permits t 
purchasers of their properties or live 
stock. Others were equally anxious 
that 


empt from reductions and room for 


were necessary, they 


such transfers should be ex 


new permittees made by proportion § 


ate reductions upon all permittees 7 
in the area affected. The report 
of the stockmen’s representatives 


as printed below, shows that a middle 
ground Was taken upon this matter }y 


suggesting that cuts be made only upon § 


such transfers as involve an entrance 
of new interests in connection with the 
grazing on the forests. 

The statement 
mendations and replies to the queries 
submitted, is as follows: 


THE STOCKMEN’S STATEMENT 
As a preliminary basis for considerati0 


of the question as to means by which the 


Forest Service, in its administration of the 
National Forest Range resources, might bet 
ter protect and insure the economic welfare 
of the sections dependent upon these !f 
sources, we offer the following, the fore pat! 
of which is in reply to the queries show) 
suggested by Forest Service officials: 
Question 1. Revision of the Manual: 


What should it contain; broad regulatioms 
and general instruction versus specific a! 
definite regulations and detailed 
tions, 


instruc 


considered that when § 





submitted by the ® 
stockmen, as embodying their recom: § 
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Reply: We favor broad regulations and 
general instructions in the grazing manual 
rather than specific and definite regulations 
and instructions. 

Question 2. Range Improvement: | Policy 
governing construction and needed changes 
in regulations to accomplish it; how shall 
cost of maintenance be met; how tar should 
fencing of ranges and small allotments, 
lambing pastures, etc., be carried? 


Reply: We are opposed to the retirement 
of existing range improvements constructed 
by grazing permittees now on the national 
forests. As to construction of future im- 
provements and maintenance of improve- 
ments, local conditions should rule matters 
in this connection. We believe that this 
question can be handled satisfactorily only 
by localities. 

Concerning the last section of the query, 
we believe that local conditions also affect 
this matter, so that it can be decided only 
by localities. 

Question 3. Stock Driveways and Cross- 
ing Permits: Should we charge for cross- 
ing permits—under what circumstances and 
on what basis? Service policy as to stock 
driveways in relation to overgrazing and 
damage to forest reproduction? 

Reply: In our opinion, stock driveways 
across national forests should be provided 
only where they fit in with the economic 
needs of the sections concerned. Under 
such circumstances, we do not favor any 
charges for crossing privileges. 

Question 4. Grazing Fees: 
which should govern their establishment 
and payment; is a permanent division of 
payments desirable? 

Reply: As to the grazing fees, we do not 
believe that under any conditions the estab- 
lishment of grazing fees on a basis in ex- 
cess of a rate per head to meet a reasonable 
cost of grazing administration is warranted. 

As to division of grazing payments, we be- 
lieve that a permanent division is desirable, 
to apply to all classes and periods of per- 
mits, and in this connection we suggest 
July 1st and December 1st as the dates for 
payment. 


Question 5. Annual Versus Term 
mits: Why have term permits not 
more generally used and satisfactory; 
vantages and disadvantages of term per- 
mits in administration; for what period 
should they be issued; how should they be 
modified with a view to establishing range 
use? 


Principles 


Per- 
been 
ad- 


Reply: In our judgment, term permits 
have not been more generally used, because 
they have not been sufficiently: attractive. 
We consider long term permits as essential 
to the satisfactory financing, stability ana 
welfare of our business and recommend that 
these be established for a term, not less 
than ten years. Also that there should be 
no limit restriction as to the numbers for 
which term permits will be granted. 


Question 6.° Qualifications of Applicants: 
Use and nature of commensurability stand- 
ards; what further means should be em- 


ployed in determining qualifications of ap- 
Plicants? 


Reply: Commensurability standards 
should be based on the custom and require- 
ment of localities. We believe that depend- 
fney should be based on whether or not 
the property investment is of such char- 
acter as to require a connection with the 
forest in order to be successfully operated. 

Qualifications as far as property is con- 
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cerned should depend on dependability and 
ccmmensurability and should not depend on 
number of stock owned. 


Question 7. Preferences: Their value to 
permittees; should they accrue to the indi- 
vidual, the stock, or the ranch; should they 
be transferable as regular assets? 


Reply: In our opinion, the economic wel- 
fare demands that grazing preferences ac- 
crue to the dependent and commensurate 
property upon which they are based, except 
where equally dependent and commensurate 
property is substituted by parties concerned. 
They should be transferable as _ regular 
assets. 


Question 8. Distribution of Grazing Pri- 
vileges: Principles that should govern; the 
small permittee versus the large operator; 
the new applicant; results secured under 
present policies in stabilizing the use of 
national forest ranges; should further dis- 
tribution be restricted, and how? 

Reply: In our judgment, grazing privi- 
leges should have been and should be dis- 
tributed to the commensurate and dependent 
property acquired upon the basis of ability 
to use the range concerned. We believe 
the economic welfare depends more upon 
the principle of connecting the range re- 
sources with the commensurate and depend- 
ent property than in connection with dis- 
tinction between sizes of operations. We 
do not believe that new interests should be 
brought into connection with ranges fully 
occupied by stock owned by interests hold- 
ing commensurate and dependent property 


‘investments. 


We believe that it would promote the 
economic welfare to displace privileges not 
based on fully commensurate and dependent 
property investment with new interests that 
are connected with such property invesi- 
ment, due consideration being given to prior 
rights. ; 


While we appreciate the advancement to- 
wards stability which has come with the 
application of grazing administration, we 
still feel that much is still to be accom- 
plished in this connection. We believe that 
further distribution should be restricted for 
the reasons outlined previously. As to how 
this might best be accomplished, we sug- 
gest long term permits and establishment 
of the principle that permittees owning fulby 
commensurate and dependent property in- 
vestment should suffer no further reduc- 
tions in grazing privileges for purpose of 
redistribution to others, 


Question 9. Protective and Maximum 
Limits: Principles which should govern 
their establishment and applications: should 
there be an “exemption” limit upon reduc- 
tions in existing preferences; what does 
“dependence on the rnage” mean; should 
separate limits be fixed for permittees en- 
gaged in farming? 


Reply: We believe that the maximum 
limits should be based upon a number of 
stock sufficient to support the largest prop- 
erty investment remaining in each locality. 
While we believe that if the principles out- 
lined above are accepted there will be no 
need for exemption limits, we do urge that 
until they are accepted, exemption limits 
should be established in those sections 
where conditions warrant and grazing per- 
mittees so desire. 


As to the “dependence on the range,” this 
matter is handled under query No. 6. 


As to the ‘last section of this query, we 
feel that this question should be settled 
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by the application of the features outlined 
above, on dependency and commensurabil- 
ity. 

Question 10. Co-operation: The place of 
national, state, and local associations in 
grazing administration; how can co-opera- 
tion and relations with stockmen be im- 
proved? P 


Reply: We suggest that local and district 
forest officers should co-operate to the full- 
est extent with local associations and give 
their personal and official support to the 
obtaining of advisory board assessments 
from members of such associations, as out- 
lined under G-3, and that this portion of the 
use book be made more explicit upon this 
point for the guidance and direction of local 
forest officers. 


We also suggest that when requested by 
the advisory board of a local organization, 
that the forest supervisor should require 
each permittee to give eviednce of having 
paid assessments called for by such organi- 
zation, except that the supervisor may ex- 
empt from this provision permittees who 
have filed with him their objections to be- 
ing assessed for the expense of assOciation 
work not directly related to forest matters. 

We urge that such co-operation with local as- 
sociations will permit and ensure the combina- 
tion of these associations into strong state 
organizations and in turn enable such state 
organizations to make adequate contribution 
to the necessary work of national associa- 
tions. With more active state and national 
associations, truly representative of the in- 
dustry much more can be accomplished in 
co-operation with the Forest Service in for- 
mulating and enforcing its plans and poli- 
cies. 





In addition to the above, it is our earnest 
belief that the welfare of the country de- 
mands immediate relief to the live stock 
outfits at present established upon the basis 
of the use of the forest ranges from further 
restrictions and reductions of material 
changes. 

While we earnestly believe in the prin- 
ciples outlined above, we realize that con- 
siderable time will be necessary to give 
them due consideration. Meanwhile, for the 
best interests of all concerned, we most 
urgently request a moratorium, at least until 
1925, during which present occupants of 
the range will be subject to no new re- 
strictions or reductions for purposes of re- 
distribution. 


As suggestions as to changes which might 
immediately be made by which to remove 
restrictions which have proved unprofitable 
to the general welfare, we suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

Elimination of all transfer reductions on 
grazing privileges renewed by officials 
where based on commensurate and depend- 
ent property when new interests do not 
come into connection with the range, 

Elimination of the present provision oper- 
ation against transfer renewals of the same 
outfit more than once within a year. 

Elimination of the “sliding scale” plan of 
reductions; all necessary reductions to be 
applied to those subject to reduction upon 
a uniform basis. 

For all purposes of permanent allotment 
each member or stockholder of a firm or 
corporation should be considered as holding 
a permit to graze only the number of stock 


which represents his proportion of said hold- 
ings. 
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At the close of the discussion it was 
arranged that prior to giving final form 
to the revised regulations, there should 
be a meeting between the Forest Ser- 
vice officials and a committee of six 
of the stockmen present at the con- 
ference representing cattle and sheep 
growers. ‘These respective interests 
named as their representatives on that 
committee F.S. Hildreth of the Ariz- 
ona Cattlemen’s Association, Richard 
Dillon of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Association and Vernon Metcalf of the 
Nevada Land and Livestock Associa- 
tion; the secretary of the National 
W ool Association, M. B. 
Otero of the New Mexico Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and Worth Lee of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association. 

The question of the basis of ap- 


Growers 


praisals of the value of forest grazing 
also The 
repeaied their 
opinion that charges should only be 
such as are necessary to reimburse the 
government for the cost of administer- 
ing 
Col. 


ent 


came up for discussion. 


stockmen’s statement 


grazing matters upon the forests. 
Greeley explained that at the pres- 
time charges placed against graz- 
ing matters amount to $680,000 per 
year, while the annual income from 
grazing permits is two and a quarter 
millions. 

It was considered, however, that in 
making comparisons with payments for 
grazing on privately owned lands, con- 
sideration must be given to restric- 
‘ tions imposed by the Forest Service, 
the liability of reductions, demands for 
aid in fire-fighting and many other 
things that do not attach to the use of 
lands outside the forests. It was agreed 
that the raise which was put into effect 
in 1917 brought the charges for graz- 
ing up to their commercial value at 
that time. Several stockmen express- 
ed themselves as being of the opinion 
that the present appraisal cannot pos- 
sibly call for payment of larger fees 
that were then made effective. 

The work of re-appraisal is still in- 
complete, but it is expected that by the 
first of May local associations will have 
begun to receive the decisions of the 
Forest Service as to grazing charges 
to be put into effect in 1925. 
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With the State Associations 


THE ARIZONA MID-YEAR 
MEETING 





Arizona wool growers 
Phoenix on February 5. 

The annual meeting of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association is held in 
july of each year, but years ago, be- 
fore the National Forest problems be- 
came so well settled, a meeting was 
held in mid-winter for conference be- 
tween the forest supervisors and per- 
mittees, looking to the better adjust- 
ment of range lines and range condi- 
tions. 


met at 


A large number of our wooi grow- 
ers take their sheep south in the fall 
for winter grazing, shearing and lamb- 
ing, making Phoenix their center or 
headquarters, and they find it desir- 
able to continue the meetings to con- 


sider many questions of interest to the 


wool growers. 

At the late meeting, February 5, 
1923, the most important matters were 
considered in executive session behind 
closed doors. 

In the open meeting the secretary, 
F. W Perkins, made a concise state- 
ment as to what was done at the 
convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association held at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and at the convention of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation held in Los Angeles. 

Following the reading of communi- 
cations and reports by the secretary, 
addresses were made by F. C. W. Pool- 
er, District Forester for Arizona and 
New Mexico, and the Forest Super- 
visors in Arizona in charge of the Na- 
tional Forests where sheep are grazed. 
Mr. Pooler announced that on March 
9th and 10th there would be a meeting 
of the Federal Forest officials held 
in Ogden, Utah, at which time action 
would be taken on grazing matters. He 
urged Arizona sheepmen to send rep- 
resentatives to that meeting, saying in 
substance that the question of grazing 
permits for all classes of live stock 
on the National Forests will come up 
for readjustment. 


Regarding shearing, it was decided 
to pay the shearers 10 cents per head, 
board not furnished, with the usual 
overhead expense to plant men_ for 
sacks, equipment, etc. 

A committee consisting of Messrs, 
Earl Porter, E. H. Duffield and James 
Scott, was appointed to look into the 
matter of establishing warehouses for 
the storage and grading of wool. If 
carried out, this plan will make it pos- 
sible for the grower to place his wool 
in a warehouse, using the receipt for 
it as collateral for a loan at a Federal 
Reserve Bank. The warehouses are 
to be in charge of an expert wool 
man, so that the banks will know just 
what kind of security they will have 
on such loans. 

A. A. Johns, Prescott, M. I. Powers 
and F. W. Perkins of Flagstaff were 
selected by H. E. Campbell, president 
of the association, to attend the meet- 
ing of the Forest Reserve officials at 
Ogden, Utah, in March, at which time 
it was hoped the question of permits 
for sheep on the National Forests 
would be satisfactorily adjusted. 

For assistance rendered in getting 
lower freight rates on wool, a vote of 
thanks was tendered the Arizona In- 
dustrial Congress. 

The Arizona legislature has con- 
sidered a proposal to create one or 
more game preserves in National For- 
ests. The difference between Federal 
and State Game Preserves was explain- 
ed by Dr. M. E. Musgrave, local rep- 
resentative of the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey, who considered that creating of 
reasonably sized state preserves would 
not endanger the interests of stock 
owners. 





The Oregon wool growers at their 
January convention passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing the report of the Wool 
Marketing Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association. This was 
omitted from the report of their meet- 


ing in the February issue. 
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MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION AT DAVIS 


The California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation met at Davis, California, at the 
branch of the College of Agriculture 
on “Sheepmen’s Day” (February 22) 
of the stockmen’s 


college’s annual 


week. The class room provided for 
the meeting had to be abandoned when 
nearly one hundred wool growers left 
their lambing camps in the middle of 
the busiest time of the year and turn- 
ed up at the meeting. 

Mr. A. T. Sepncer, elected 
president of the association, reviewed 


newly 


the National convention, laying special 
emphasis on distribution of lambs and 
the Eastern lamb trade. Fred Ellen- 
wood of Red Bluff gave an excellent 
discussion of marketing of California 
wools. 

J. F. Wilson of the College of Agri- 
culture, Ellis Farrar and A. M. Hersey; 
both of the Northern California Wool 
Warehouse Company at Vina, gave a 
wool grading demonstration. An ordin- 
ary bag of wool, containing several 
grades, was split down the seam and 
the fleeces were piled according to 
grade. Mr. Farrar then estimated the 
shrinkage and value of each lot. 

Secretary Wing gave a brief report 
of the work of the association and its 
plans for the future. The new traffic 
department of the association has al- 
ready recovered from the railroads 
enough money to more than pay the 
annual dues of two growers who had 
been overcharged on freight rates and 
knew nothing about it until they sub- 
mitted their bills of lading to the secre- 
tary for inspection. 

A resolution was passed setting 1214 
cents per head and board, as the 
base price for shearing. This was 
identical with the figure set by the 
shearers’ union on February 17. 

Legislation affecting the wool grow- 
er was discussed by G. N. Merritt of 
Woodland. 

R. F. Miller of the College of Agri- 
culture gave a review of lamb feeding 
experiments conducted by the college 
and supplemented his remarks by the 
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distribution to the growers of mimeo- 
graphed copies of the data secured. 

A resolution was passed authorizing 
the secretary to give to the student 
body of the university enough money 
to carry them over the top in their 
campaign to raise funds for hanging 
the portrait of Gordon H. True, pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry, in the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chicago. 
This resolution was passed in appre- 
ciation of the splendid assistance which 
Professor True has rendered the live- 
stock industry of California. 

The secretary was also authorized 
to pay half of the expenses of Earl 
McKenzie to represent the State Wool 
Grower’s and Cattlemen’s Associations 
at a conference to be held in Ogden, 
March 5 to 10, the Forest 
Service and livestock producers. 

A lack of time prevented the visitors 
from seeing an exhibit of the market 


between 


grades of lambs which had been ar- 


J. F. Wilson. 


ranged at the barn. 





RESOLUTION OF NEVADA FARM 
BUREAU 


At its fourth annual meeting held at 
Reno, January 17th to 20th, the Nevada 
State Farm Bureau adopted the follow- 
ing resolution of interest to wool grow- 
ers: 

Resolved, That we request our dele- 
gation in Congress, 

First—To give their support to the 
“Truth in Fabric” legislation present- 
ed by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Second—To support legislation en- 
dorsed by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation providing relief for water 
users on government reclamation pro- 
jects. 

Third—To support the Smith-Mc- 
Nary or some similar measure for the 
completion of Western reclamation 
projects. 

Fourth—To assist in securing an ap- 
propriation for extension of the work 
of the Bureau of Markets to Western 
states, with stations at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and with service at 
Reno. — 
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SHEARING RATES VOTED BY 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


California: 121% cents per head and 


board. 

Oregon: 10 cents per head and 
board. 

Utah: 10 cents per head, without 
board. 

Arizona: 10 cents per head, with-. 


out board. 

Washington: 12% cents a head and 
board, plant men to furnish machin- 
ery and sheepmen to furnish wrang- 
lers, wool sackers and tyers; 15 cents 
per head and board where plant men 
furnish wranglers, wool 
sackers and tyers. Blade shearers to 
head and board and 
tie own wool. In all cases shearers 
are to furnish their own conveyances 


machinery, 


get 10 cents a 


to and from work. 





IDAHO WOOL MEN JOIN PACIFIC 
WOOL GROWERS 





The Idaho State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration at its annual meeting in Boise, 
passed resolutions favoring the exten- 
sion of the Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Growers into Idaho and recommended 
that existing Idaho pools market their 
wool through the Portland organiza- 
tion. 

President H. G. Peckham of the — 
Idaho Farm Bureau as well as other 
delegates present who are members of 
the Pacific Co-operative Wool Grow- 
ers expressed themselves as highly 
pleased with results obtained through 
the association in 1922. All Idaho 
members reported receiving from 4 to 
10 cents per pound more for wool 
through the association than was ob- 
tainable locally. 

The meeting was addressed by R. A. 
Ward, manager, and Fred W. Herrin, 
president of the Pacific Wool Growers. 
Similar meetings were also held at 
Jerome, following which a committee 
of Idaho wool growers have com- 
menced organization work in Idaho. 
The Idaho group will increase the vol- 
ume of wool handled by the Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers by 50 per 
cent. 
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The pick-up of a morning’s ride. 


THE COYOTE CAMPAIGN OF THE 
FREMONT COUNTY WOOL 
GROWERS 


On May 31, 1922, the wool growers 
of this district met at Dubois, Idaho, 
with Mr. Hugh Sproat, president of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
and Mr. L. J. Goldman of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. As a result of this 
meeting the Fremont County Wool 
Growers Association decided ‘to put 
on a campaign for the destruction of 
predatory animals on our ranges. 

Our association met again in Au- 
gust, at which meeting Mr. Goldman 
outlined the plan of the campaign. We 
elected a committee of two, Mr. Eph- 
raim Ricks and Mr. John Hamilton, 
to take charge of the work. A cash 
assessment of one-half cent per head 
was levied on all sheep owned by our 
the 
work. 


members to pay necessary ex- 
the Through Mr. 
Goldman, we bought our poison from 
the government and’ asked the sheep- 
men to furnish horses for bait. As 
soon as the weather grew cool enough 
to avoid any danger of the flies de- 
stroying the bait, the first bait line 


penses of 


was laid. One man was hired to do 
this, but Mr. 
They began in 


Goldman assisted him. 
the national forest 
after the sheep had left and as winter 
set in, moved down to the fall and 
spring ranges. 

The picture 
the pick-up of a morning’s ride over 
We think we 
are getting some real results for our 
money. Proof that the committee has 
been attending to business is evidenced 
by the fact that they have gathered 
and used on the bait lines 67 horses, 


400 pounds of hog fat, 250 ounces of 


accompanying shows 


one of our bait lines. 


poison and have made between 15 and 
18 thousand baits. When a coyote gets 
one or more of these baits, it means 
death very soon. We feel certain we 
will find many coyote carcasses in the 
spring that we did not locate this fall 
and winter. 


In order to continue this work and 
ensure a proper supply of bait ma- 
terial, we held a meeting at Rexburg 
on December 29th and passed a reso- 
lution asking the District Forester 
having jurisdiction over the Targhee 
Forest, to approve the plan of requir- 


ing the owner of each herd or part of 
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a herd of sheep grazing in that forest 
to donate one horse to be used for 
bait, or pay $15 to be used in the pur. 
chase of bait; failure to comply with 
this rule to constitute grounds for dis. 


approval of grazing applications on the 4 


Targhee Forest for the following year, 

If this request is granted, we will re. 

ceive great assistance. 
John E. 


President of the Fremont Woo] 


Pinock, 


Growers Association. 


Rexburg, Idaho. 





STATE AND FEDERAL FINANCES 
FOR PREDATORY ANIMAL 
WORK 


The Bureau of 
will have for the twelve months be- 
ginning July Ist a total of $312,160 for 


expenditures in controlling predatory 


3iological Survey 


animals. For the most part this is 
used in co-operative arrangements with 
the states. 
not 


This appropriation does 


represent any increase over the 


amount furnished the Biological Sur- 
vey for the present fiscal year. 


Department of Agriculture 
quested an increase for this work, but 
the Budget Bureau recommended less 
than the old appropriation. Congress 
restored the amount to its former fig- 


ure. 


The Utah legislature has provided | 


for a state tax levy of four mills upon 
the assessed value of all sheep and 
goats and for a tax of one mill upon 
range horses and cattle. The receipts 
from these taxes are to create a pre- 
datory animal fund which is to be ex- 
pended in co-operation with the Bio 
logical Survey. No provision is made 
for the paying of bounties other than 
those now remaining unpaid. 


Idaho and Nevada have discontinued 
funds for the paying of bounties and 
are devoting their monies for use i 
under 
arrangements with the Biological Sut- 
vey. In Oregon, $10,000 is allowed for 
bounties and the balance of their ap- 
propriation is to be used in co-opera 
tion with the survey. 


work conducted co-operative 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


The World Wool Situation 


An Address by Albert W. Elliott Before the American Association of Woolen Worsted Manufacturers. 


“Six years'ago, I read a paper before you 
predicting an era of high prices and even- 
tually, as a result of high prices, a suffi- 
cient and plentiful supply of wool. 

“The war continued for two years. There 
were insufficient ships to transport the clip 
of the Southern Hemisphere to North Am- 
erica and Europe. Even had there been 
plenty of ships, the bulk of the wool-using 
machinery of Europe was within the Ger- 
man lines, and it was only the machinery 
of Great Britain, Scandinavia, Italy, North 
America and Japan that was in a position 
to consume wool. During the four years 
of the war about 50 per cent of the wool 
using machinery of the world consumed 
nearly 75 per cent of the world’s wool clip 
each year, but at the end-of each of those 
four years there was about one-quarter of 
the world’s clip unconsumed, and at the end 
of the war there was on hand the equivalent 
of one whole year’s wool production. 

‘The high prices for wool that prevailed 
during the last two years of the war were 
not due to any scarcity of wool, but due 
to a scarcity of ships to bring wool from 
the countries where the wool was produced 
to the countries where the wool could be 
consumed. 

“Thus in November, 1918, there was in 
existence the equivalent of one whole year’s 
wool production and another clip was be- 
ginning to move out of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

“Why then did not prices decline with a 
quantity of wool available for consumption 
in the year 1919 equal to two years’ wool 
production, or say more than 5,000,000,000 
pounds of wool? The answer is two-fold. 


REASON FOR NON-DECLINE OF PRICES. 


‘First: The largest part of the surplus 
wool was in the hands of the British and 
United States governments, and the British 
government had purchased all the wool that 
was to be shipped out of Australasia prior 
to July 1, 1920. Our own government held 
rising 500,000,000 pounds and the British 
government held rising 1,000,000,000 pounds 
of wool already sheared, and in addition 
owned and controlled more than 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds of wool to be shared in the 20 
months following the armistice. 

“The war ended in November, 1918, and 
in December, 1918, the United States gov- 
ernment began auctioning off its wool hold- 
ings and disposed of something over 300,- 
900,000 pounds prior to the temporary clos- 
Ing of its auction sales at the end of June, 
1919. These auction sales were resumed 
In November, 1919, and by the following 
June, 1920, the United States government 
had disposed of about 90 per cent of the 
stock on hand at the time of the Armistice. 

“From the time of the Armistice until 
the late spring of 1919, the British govern- 
Ment issued wool. at fixed prices to its own 
Manufacturers and to those of certain of 
its allies. Late in the spring of 1919, auc- 
tion sales of government wools were re- 
sumed in London with comparatively limited 
offerings, but there was still a continuance 
Of the allotment system to British manufac- 
turers. The whole combination of auction 
Sales and allotments was cleverly devised, 
Owever, so as to maintain high prices in 
the auctions and the quantities offered in 
the auctions plus the allotments to the Brit- 


(From the Daily News-Record) 


ish manufacturers were so inadequate that 
the price of both merinos and crossbreds 
during the latter part of 1919 and the early 
part of 1920 advanced to very dizzy heights 
and prices in all the other wool markets of 
tre world followed suit. In March and April, 
1820, we had the spectacle of choice Aus- 
tralian merino wools selling both in Lon- 
don and in Boston as high as $2.50 a scoured 
pound, and Ohio fine unwashed delaine sold 
in Boston on the same basis, or $1.02 in the 
grease. 


NO PLAN TO HOLD UP PRICES. 


“There was no plan on the part of the 
United States government to hold prices 
up or to put them up. While the wools were 
not sold without limit the basis of the limit 
was the old British government issue price, 
which was far below he prices at which the 
United States government had purchased its 
wool stock. The wool was offered in ample 
quantity as evidenced by the fact that dur- 
ing the series of auctions which began in 
December, 1918, and ended in June, 1919, 
only 325,000,000 pounds were sold, out of a 
total offering of 450,000,000 pounds. The pol- 
icy pursued by the War Department was to 
get out of the wool business as quickly ds 
possible without making any undue sacri- 
fice of what was really a very valuable raw 
material, and without unduly depressing the 
market on which the American wool grower 
must sell a clip of wool which he had raised 
under very costly conditions. 


“While to the naked eye it appeared 
to be the policy of the British government 
to feed out its wool stocks on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, offering just about enough each 
month to supply the requirements of British 
and Continental manufacturers, at the same 
time, owing to the disorganization after the 
war, and the very great congestion at the 
docks where the wool was:stored, it very 
probably would have been physically impos- 
sible for the British government, during the 
year 1919 and the early part of 1920 to 
show, sell, transport, and deliver wool in 
sufficient quantity to stock up and operate 
the wool using machinery of Great Britain 
and the Continent. It may be that this lack 
of physical facilities for getting the surplus 
wool into consumption had more to do with 
the boom prices of the latter part of 1919 
and the early part of 1920 than any delib- 
erate intention on the part of the British 
government to create a boom in wool prices. 


“The British government made a profit 
of upwards of £40,000,000 on its wool deal, 
while the United States government lost 
$75,000,000. 


“Thus, the first cause of rapidly advanc- 
ing prices for wool in spite of a very large 
surplus in existence at the end of 1918, was 
due to the fact that at the time stocks of 
wool in the hands of manufacturers all over 
the world were very small, stocks of manu- 
factured goods in the hands of distributors 
were very small and poorly assorted, and the 
vast surplus of wool in existence in the world 
in the fall of 1918 was largely under the 
control of the British and the United States 
governments, and practically the entire stock 
of wool in Europe and the United States was 
under control of these two governments. 
The only wool not under government con- 
trol in the fall of 1918 lay in South Africa 
and South America, many thousand miles 


from the consuming centers, and shipping 
at that time was still scarce, costly and dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

“The second cause of the advance in wool 
prices was due to the huge issues of paper 
money during the war and immediately af- 
terward, and the general inflation resulting 
therefrom, and the fact that everyone’s 
pockets were bulging with money which en- 
abled the proletariat for the time being 
at least to pay very high prices for any- 
thing it wanted. 

“Wool prices all over the world were very 
high in late 1919 and early 1920 and the 
demand for manufactured goods was so large 
that huge profits were added all along the 
line to the cost of goods made out of high 
priced wool, and retailers were asking $75 
to $100 for ready made suits that in 1914 
sold for $25 to $40 and everything else made 
out of wool was dear in proportion. 

“Late in 1919, the Federal Reserve bank 
issued warnings and increased the _ redis- 
count rates, and this eventually resulted in 
an 8 per cent rate for commercial paper, 
with very little money available even at 
that figure. The deep snows of the winter 
of 1919-1920 slowed up the delivery of mer- 
chandise all along the line, and hampered 
the processes of manufacture. Still the ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve bank and the 
hard winter had had so little effect on the 
wool market, that in late April, 1920, in 
Boston, $2.50 clean scoured was paid at auc- 
tion for choice Australian merino wools 
and early in May in Utah 72 cents in the 
grease was paid for a 1,000,000 pound pool 
of the so-called Jericho wool, and wool deal- 
ers were preparing to move the 1920 do- 
mestic clip of wool at unheard of prices. 


THE BUYERS’ STRIKE, 


“Just about this time the buyers’ strike, 
which had begun about January 1, began to 
get on the nerves of the retailers. Either 
the public would not or could not pay the 
prices demanded by the retailers, and when 
the retailers finally realized this, there 
came such a flood of cancellations that with- 
in a short time manufacturers who thought 
they were booked for months ahead found 
they had a very considerable quantity of 
stock goods on hand. 


“At an auction held in May, 1920, only 
three weeks after the famous April auction 
at which $2.50 clean was paid, and the en- 
tire offering of 30,000 bales was sold, the 
same kind of wool sold on a basis of $1.80 
clean and over.70 per cent of the entire 
offering was withdrawn. Soon came one or 
two large failures among wool merchants 
and a great number of smaller concerns 
were embarrassed, and the famous wool 
panic of 1920 was in full swing. In April, 
1920, fine medium French combing Territory 
wool sold at $1.90 clean, and long fine staple 
Territory sold at $2 clean. By Jannary 1, 
1921, fine medium French combing was sell- 
ing at 70 cents clean and fine long staple 
at 80 cents clean. Other grades sold at pro- 
portionately low prices. The low point of 
the decline was reached about May 1, 1921, 
when, owing to the pressure of a great deal 
of so-called distressed wool, the price of 
good fine medium French combing wool 
dropped under 65 cents clean, halfblood to 
60 cents clean, three-eighths to 40 cents 
clean, quarterblood to 30 cents clean, and 
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for several months following May, 1921, the 
wool market in this country ran along on 
about this basis of value in spite of the 
emergency tariff with its 30 cents a greasy 
pound duty on wool. 


DECLINE IN EUROPE. 


“In Europe, however, the decline in wool 
prices did not begin until two or three 
months after it started in the United States, 
or, say, about the end of July, 1920. Of 
course, when the drop started here no one 
expected there would be a drop of 65 per 
cent before the decline had run its course. 
European machinery was still busy, and 
Europe for a little while regarded the con- 
ditions here as temporary and not of world- 
wide importance. However, when European 
retailers began to try to distribute mer- 
chandise based on high cost raw material 
plus high profits, prices crumbled away in 
Europe as they had here. 

“The first Australasian clip to be sold 
for growers’ account since the clip of 1915- 
1916, was the clip of 1920-1921. The British 
government had bought the preceding 
clip of 1919-1920. When the marketing of 
the 1920-1921 clip in Australia began in Oc- 
tober, 1920, it was soon seen there was no 
buying power, and values melted away just 
as they had melted away in the United 
States first and Europe afterward. As an 
example of how cheap wool was in Aus- 
tralia in wecember, 1920, we in that month 
bought in Australia 1,500 bales of 64-60s 
wool, which we combed afterward at the 
Arlington mills, and the cost of the dry comb- 
ed top out of that wool was only 60 cents 
a pound, including combing charges. of 
course, this was the low point for that kind 
of wool. Soon afterward the market in 
Australia was stimulated slightly by Amer- 
ican purchases in anticipation of the emer- 
gency tariff bill and prices advanced some- 
what. Still Australian wool continued ex- 
ceedingly cheap for the entire period dur- 
ing which the 1920-1921 clip moved, and at 
a sale in Geelong in July, 1921, we picked 
up a few hundred bales of 66-70s combing, 
not a single lot of which cost as high as 60 
cents clean, landed in Boston. 

“The low point in wool prices in the 
United States was in May, 1921, and the low 
point of wool prices elsewhere in the world 
occurred soon after. 


FIRST ADVANCE IN MERINO. 


“The advance in wool prices all over 
the world which began in the early fall of 
1921 occurred first in merino wool. The 
advance came first in merinos for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


“First, there had been a large decline in 
the production of merino wool during the 
preceding ten years, and also during that 
period Japan had installed a very considera- 
ble quantity of worsted and woolen machin- 
ery and had become a very considerable 
user of wool and especially merino wool. 
Australia in 1911 produced 85 per cent of 
merino wool and 15 per cent of crossbred 
wool. In 1921 Australia produced 65 per 
cent of merino wool and 35 per cent of 
crossbred wool. 
of 2,000,000 bales the production of merino 
wool had fallen from 1,700,000 bales to 1,- 
300,000 bales, a decrease in the production 
of merino wool of 400,000 bales or about 
130,000,000 pounds. In 1911, the clip of the 
United States was about 300,000,000 pounds 
and the production of 60s quality and above 
was about 50 per cent. In 1921, the clip of 
the United States was about 250,000,000 
pounds and the production of 60s and above 
was only about 40° per cent. During that 
period there was a decrease in the produc- 


In other words, in a clip’ 
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tion of merino wool in the United States of 
about 50,000,000 pounds. In Uruguay, in 
1911, the proportion of merino wool in the 
total clip was about 80 per cent, in 1921 
it was only about 20 per cent. Here again 
was a decrease of nearly 50,000,000 pounds. 
In Argentina, never in recent years a very 
large producer of merino wool, the propor- 
tion of merino to the total clip also declined, 
probably a loss of at least 25,000,000 pounds. 
Therefore, in Australia, North America and 
South America, the production of merino 
wool in the last ten years has declined 
nearly 260,000,000 pounds, or the equivalent 
of about 800,000 bales of Australian wool, 
which is the equivalent of 50 per cent of 
the entire production of merino wool in 
Australia ten years ago. South Africa is the 
only section of the world where the produc- 
tion of merino wool has held its own. 


JAPAN AS A WOOL USER. 


“We have, therefore, on the one side, 
Japan entering the lists as a wool-using 
country on a considerable scale, and largely 
as a consumer of merino wool, and, on the 
other hand, a reduction during the last ten 
years in the production of merino wool in 
amount equivalent to nearly 800,000 bales 
of Australian wool, or about 50 per cent of 
what was the production of merino wool 
in Australia in a favorite year before the 
war. Taking into consideration the  in- 
creased population of the world as compared 
with ten years ago, and the increased pur- 
chasing power due to the inflated curren- 
cies of Europe and the United States, is it 
to be wondered at that once the surplus of 
merino wool accumulated during the war 
period had disappeared, the price of merino 
wool began advancing by leaps and bounds, 
and that while today it is still 50 per cent 
below the peak prices attained in the post- 
war inflation of 1919 and 1920, that it should 
have advanced nearly 100 per cent from the 
low point established in July, 1921. when 
it was selling for only 25 per cent of the 
peak prices of early 1920? In other words, 
choice merino combing wool that sold in 
1914 at 70 cents clean, sold in the winter 
of 1920 at $2.40 clean, later in July, 1921, 
it sold as low as 60 cents clean and in 
December is selling at about $1.20 clean. 


“The second reason for the comparative- 
ly large demand for merino wool is the 
greatly increased cost of converting wool 
into garments. The difference in the cost 
of the raw wool necessary to make a suit 
of clothes as between the choicest Geelong 
merino and a coarse South American cross- 
bred wool is only about $3. Of course, this 
$3 by the time it shows up in a suit of 
clothes on the retail counter has probably 
been swelled to $7.50, assuming that the 
suit out of the coarser wool is tailored as 
well as the suit out of the finer wool. At 
any such difference as $7.50 the consumer 
is going to strain himself to buy the suit 
made out of the finer wool, and the result 
is that when’the actual difference in cost 
between the two suits is less than the in- 
trinsic difference in their value, a larger 
proportion of the suits made out of the finer 
wool is going to be sold. This pro- 
cess which leads to a larger consumption 
of merino wool has been going on ever since 
the close of the war, and it is this process 
that has used up whatever surplus of mer- 
ino wool existed at the end of the war, and 
is consuming merino wool today at a rate 
a great deal faster than it is being pro- 
duced. 


FIRST AFFECTED CROSSBREDS. 
‘The increased price of merino wool first 
affected the price of fine crossbreds and the 
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last few months, and especially lately, the 
gap between the prices of merinos and fine 
crossbreds has been rapidly closing. 4 
present the same process is gradually clogs. 
ing the gap between the price of fine crog. 
breds and medium crossbreds. At the rate 
of consumption since July, 1919, there was 
not nearly enough merino wool to go around 
aad the big increase in the price of merino 
wool forced the demand down onto the finer 
crossbreds, and in turn the increase in the 
price of these has created a demand fo 
the medium crossbreds, so that the price 
of these medium crossbreds has moved 
to a point more in keeping with the prig¢ 
of the finer crossbreds. 


“As yet, the lower grades of crossbreds, 


while they have had a very decided advance ’ 


from. the low point, are still selling in the 
outside markets of the world at below the 
level of value prevailing in July, 1914 
Buenos Aires 40-44s are selling in bond to 
day (December 6) at 29 cents clean a 
against 32 cents clean in July, 1914, and 
40-36s are selling in bond at 23 cents clea 
as against 29 cents in July, 1914. Thege 
wools are still very cheap, and were it 
not for the fact that a large part of the 
old wool still to be sold by the Bawn 
consists' of wools graded 44s and below, 
I believe that these so-called low cross 
breds would be selling for higher prices 
than at present, 


BOUND TO MAKE A PLACE. 


“With the best fine wools selling ona 
basis of $1.40 to $1.50 duty paid, halfbloods 
at $1.20 to $1.30 duty paid, three-eighths 
at $1.05 to $1.15 duty paid, quarterbloods at 
85 to 90 cents duty paid, it seems to me 
that 46s crossbreds at 70 cents duty paii, 
44s at 60 cents duty paid, and 40s to 53 cents 


duty paid, are sooner or later bound to make © 


a place for themselves. Under the Payne 


Aldrich bill a very considerable quantity of © 
coarse crossbreds was used on a basis of 4i 
tc 50 cents clean, duty paid, during periods © 
when Ohio delaines cost only 70 cents clean 
and fine medium French combing Territories 
The difference 7 
in the cost between the fine and the coarse 7 


cost only 65 cents clean. 


in those days was only 20 to 25 cents a 
scoured pound. 


scoured pound. 


“We all recognize that wool prices aré y 


high. Why? 

“In the first place it became apparett 
from 1910 onward, that each year on the 
average the wool consumption of the worll 
was gradually overtaking the production. I 
fact probably since 1894 or 1895, over any 
period of five years, the world consumed the 
entire production of wool grown during tha! 
reriod, and there was no surplus. Of cours 
both the production and consumption 0 
wool varied from year to year, and prices 
fluctuated according to abnormal or subn0r 
raal production, or abnormal or subnormél 
consumption. From 1880 to 1900, production 
probably increased faster than consumpti0l, 
and prices on the average gradually declined 
from price levels prevailing in the 1880s 
However, since 1900, and especially sinc 
1910 (with the exception of the war period) 
I believe consumption was gradually ot 
stripping production. Since the end of tle 
war. in spite of the 1920 slump, wool has 
uudoubtedly been consumed much fastél 
than it has been produced, and _ therefore 
the surplus accumulated during the Wal 
equal in my opinior to 2,507 960,000 pounds 
of all kinds of wool, has gradually melted 


away. About all the surplus in sight today J 


is the Bawra holdings of about 330,000.00 
pounds, consisting mostly of low grade wool 


Today the difference be & 
tween the same grades is 70 to 85 cents 4 4 
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WOOL PRODUCTION DECREASED. 

As compared with 1914, in my opinion, 
the production of wool has decreased to the 
extent of at least 250,000,000 pounds. Fifty 
million pounds of this decrease has taken 
place in the United States, another 50,000,- 
0¢0 in South America, and the bulk of the 
balance of this decrease has taken place in 
Europe, which before the war produced more 
wool than any other continent. 

“IT had hoped when I talked here in 1916, 
that the prevailing high prices for wool 
would stimulate and increase the production 
of wool, but the tremendous drop in the 
price of wool and mutton all over the world 
in 1920 bankrupted so many woolgrowers 
apd discouraged so many others, that all 
plans for increasing the production of wool 
and mutton were abandoned, and ewes and 
ewe lambs were butchered by the million, 
and in certain parts of the world the ewes 
were not bred. These conditions were espe- 
cially prevalent in the United States and 
Argentina where there was a market, but at 
low prices for the meat. In Australasia, the 
freezing plants were full of carcasses ac- 
cumulated during the war, and the packers 
had no room to hang up any more, so there 
was comparatively no market for the mut- 
ton, and the packers simply stopped killing. 
Therefore, the slaughter of sheep in Aus- 
tralasia was on a comparitively limited 
scale. 

“With the world over a period of four 
years, one of which was a year of very small 
consumption, having used considerably more 
wool than was produced in those four years, 
aud with every prospect that during the 
next four years the world will require wool 
at a rate greater than the present rate of 
production, I can only feel that the price 
of wool will remain high. It was a great 
misfortune to the world that the drop from 
the peak prices of 1920 went so far as it did. 
Wool dropped to an unjustifiably low level 
as evidenced by the tremendous rebound 
when once the low level had been reached. 


SLAUGHTER WOULD HAVE STOPPED. 


“If the drop in 1920 had stopped when 
it reached $1 clean for good merino wool, 
at 80 cents for three-eighths, and 70 cents 
for quarter-blood and say at 50 cents for the 
lower grades of crossbreds, there would not, 
in my opinion, have ensued the great slau- 
ghter of breeding stock which took place 
in North and South America, and plans that 
had been made all over the world to increase 
the production of wool would have been car- 
Tied out. As it was, most of those preparing 
to carry out such plans went into bankruptcy 
courts, and their sheep went to the butcher. 


“While I do not care to make any pre- 
dictions as to where the price of wool is 
going to stabilize, whether higher or lower 
than today’s price level, I do believe that 
the price of wool as measured by all pre- 
war standards, will be very high for several 
years to come, and that this era of high 
Prices is bound eventually to result in a 
very considerable increase in the produc- 
tion of wool and mutton, especially in those 
countries that have a comparatively low 
cost of production, I refer especially to Aus- 
tralasia and South America. 

“I further believe that within a compara- 
tively short space of time, regardless of any 
Increase that may occur in the total quan- 
tity of wool produced, there will be a great- 
ly increased production of the finer grades of 
crossbreds. With the vast disparity exist- 
ing today between the price of the finer and 
lower grades of wool, it is inconceivable 
that the tendency of the last 20 years to 
breed coarser and coarser will continue.” 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


Wickalulu, February 28th, 1923. 
Dear Ern: 

Send me a hundred dollars quick. 
I got mumps. 

Your Friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 

P. S—My nurse wants to make 
some remarks. 
Dear Mr. Ern: 

Pardon this seeming familiarity, but 
your friend, Mr. Richard Wormwood, 
whom I am nursing at the present 
time, has spoken to me of you so fre- 
quently that I almost feel as if I had 
the pleasure of your personal acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Wormwood has just passed 
through a fever of more than usual 
severity due, no doubt, to an almost 
wanton neglect of his illness in its 
earlier stages. It may interest you to 
know that during the time when his 
temperature was highest he called the 
names of many women, but only one 
man’s name escaped his fevered lips 
and that was yours. But what I want- 
ed most to tell you that Mr. 
Wormwood’s request for money should 
not lead you to think that he is in 
great need. His employer is caring’ 
for him and nothing is being left un- 
done that might hasten his recovery. 
He insisted on writing to you, but 
when the materials were placed be- 
fore him he seemed at loss as to just 
what to write. The request for money 
seemed to be a whim of the moment— 
apparently he could think of nothing 
I thought it best to tell 
you this so you would not worry about 
your friend’s welfare. He will be con- 
fined to his bed for a week or ten 
days yet, and must thereafter use 
great care for two or three weeks to 
prevent a setback; but you may rest 
assured that, for the time being at 
least, all danger has been passed and 
that he is now satisfactorily convales- 
cent. 

Hoping that this will relieve you of 
any anxiety Mr. Wormwood’s 
message might have caused you, 

Very cordially yours, 
Alice M. Threyates. 


was 


else to say. 


brief 
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Say Ern: P.S.—The nurse has just 
went out and I perused this mixture 
she wrote you and I want to add that 
that is all bunk. You send that hun- 
dred. Besides the mumps I got a girl 
which I can’t hardly charge the boss 
with both and that is all bull about me 
calling women names. I ain’t that 
kind of a guy nohow and never let a 
peep out of me. I’m absolutely all- 
right except my head which is as big 
as a barrel and feels sometimes like a 
bunch of lambs going up the loading 
chutes only there don’t seem to be no 
end to the herd; besides, they’re hav- 
ing trouble spotting the cars and the 
engine throbs most painful and finally, 
when the last door is hooked and we’re 
loaded out with me in the caboose and 
headed down the country for the main 
line, the engineer slams on the air so 
sudden it knocks me off my equinox 
and clear into dreamland. 

3ut I ain’t going to be confined— 
no such darned stuff. I’m figuring on 
being on top again in a few days on 
account of that trial which is crippled 
hopeless without me. I don’t talk as 
much as our lawyer but when I do re- 
sort to speech why, I cleave the atmos- 
phere with facts pertaining to our case, 
and like Old Sitting Bull, I ain’t a 
darned bit ashamed to proclaim, That’s 
me. I have spoke! 

I guess you’d like to know how we're 
coming on in our case as far as we 
went? Well, I'll tell you. That law- 
yer of ours is sure a peach. There’s 
some things in this case that ain’t just 
as clear as mud to me but I know we 
was in a tight place on account of 
some affidavits and other loose talk 
that the Atlantic Highline tried to get 
in as evidence. The Dryteat crowd 
was in court too, and they wasn’t help- 
ing us any, and it looked for a little 
while like the Atlantic Highline was 
going to get possession of the sheep 
on some kind of a bond they was put- 
ting up. And then our lawyer simply 
gets up and asserts that the Atlantic 
Highline Loan and Trust Company 
ain’t recorded in this state and ain’t 
got any right to plead in any court 
operated here. That was a bombshell 
and it held ’em for a while. Anyway 
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it gave us time. You see, Ern, its 
like this: A man is a man wherever 
he appears. You can see him, you can 
feel him, you can hang him, or you 
can turn him loose. But a corpora- 
tion has got to be identified, has got 
to go on record as doing business in 
whatever state it’s grafting in. And 
the Atlantic Highline had overlooked 
a bet. Of course they'll fix that up 
and the case will go on, but believe 
me, our lawyer ain’t asleep at the 
switch and whenever they come up for 
more he'll be there to hand ’em the 
dope. He’s making big medicine right 
now and I guess, after all, he earns his 
pay allright. 

Big Bill was up to see me yesterday. 
He says she’s colder ’n brass monkeys 
on the desert right now but that my 
herd is doing fine, only the fellow 
herding don’t seem to be able to get 
next to Old Spot and that hound ain’t 
eating like he should which worries 
me considerable. The fool pup spends 
half his time looking down the desert 
towards town, expecting me back. I’m 
going to tackle my nurse and see if 
she won’t let me keep him upstairs 
here with me so’s I can feed him and 
tend to him proper. 

Well, I got to close ’cause Nurse is 
liable to be back any minute and 1 
want to have this sealed so’s to be sure 
you get it. She’s a good nurse but 
getting along in years and too mother- 
ly. I like her fine and she sure knows 
her business but then, you know, when 
a fellow ain’t got much the matter 
with him he feels like he’s in church 
all the time with that kind of a nurse 
but you won’t understand that because 
you ain’t never been sick except after 
the Fourth of July and that ain’t noth- 
ing like the mumps. 

Your Friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 


HERE’S A SUGGESTION 

The following letter was recently 
received by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association: 

“T am enclosing a check for $10, $5 
for my dues and $5 for a new member. 
I have another prospect that I hope 
to land. Every five helps, I suppose. 

Thatcher, Colo. Adam Arnet.” 
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Sheep Affairs In Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. 


Melbourne Australia, 
January 15, 1923. 


Although cattle owners had a par- 
ticularly rough spin during 1922, sheep 
breeders generally enjoyed a profitable 
year. True, dry conditions in parts of 
the interior of the Commonwealth 
caused more than a little anxiety and 
some loss of natural increase in the 
spring, but with a country the size of 
Australia drought somewhere or other 
is not surprising. Anyhow the end of 
the year witnessed good rains which 
removed cause of in that re- 
spect in most of the previously dry 
areas. Unquestionably the most satis- 
factory feature has been the strong 
level of values maintained for wool, 
and fat sheep and lambs. Coarse des- 
criptions of fleeces and crossbred 
wools were certainly at a low ebb dur- 
ing the first half of 1922, but they 
have since improved and had almost, 
if not quite, reached a fairly payable 
basis by the end of December. Fat 
sheep, except perhaps in January. 
never dropped below the cost of pro- 
duction line, and have mostly been 
considerably above it. For this the 
firmness of the oversea markets for 
frozen mutton and lamb is mainly re- 
sponsible. 


worry 


The experiences of the past year 
strikingly emphasize how much the 
prosperity of the livestock industry in 
Australia and New Zealand depends on 
the meat export trade. When it is 
pointed out that the population of the 
two countries is under seven millions, 
and that sheep stocks number over 
100,000,000, and cattle 17,500,000, it is 
obvious that the local consumption de- 
mand plays a relatively small part in 
fixing the price of meat. During 1922, 
we saw the cattle trade depressed al- 
most to the point of ruin because the 
oversea market value for frozen and 
canned beef was low. The export par- 
ity the greater part of the year was 
under 4 cents per pound for prime bul- 
locks, and never above 5 cents. Local 
prices for cattle sold to feed the cities 


MILLS 


were higher, but they only represent. 
ed a proportion of the total available 
for killing. Sheepmen, on the other 
hand, had a prosperous time because 
there was a good demand for frozen 
mutton and lamb. This has been par. 
ticularly brisk during the last fey 
months, and has enabled ‘Australian 
packers to pay up to and over 14 cents 
per pound for dressed lambs, 9 cents ty 
10% cents for wethers, and only about 
2 cents less for ewes. Rates in New 
Zealand have been even higher. Lambs 
last month were fetching as much as 
10 cents a pound on the hoof, wethers 
up to 11¥% cents, and ewes to 9 cents, 

It must be confessed that these are 
high prices and somebody is due to 
burn their fingers. One 
much about the exporters 
dropping money through over spec- 
ulation as the effect inflated prices 
have on 


does not 
worry so 


land values. They are lia- 
ble to give a false idea as to the 
return that obtained per 
acre, and man_ purchases 
on a wrong basis he has difficulty in 
carrying on when conditions become 
more normal. New Zealand suffered 
seriously from over inflation in 1920- 
21. Unfortunately, there is usually a 
fresh crop of farmers to make the same 
old mistake. 


may be 
when a 


Wool Sales 


The December series of wool sales 
closed just before Christmas on a sat- 
isfactory level, with good all round 
clearances. American buyers were not 
so much in evidence, but the Japanese 
bought largely of the top lines. The 
Continental section was also keen, and 
good solid support came from York- 
shire. The market for Merinos 
throughout December was rather it 


regular. This may be attributed in 4 
withdrawal of the 


active support of a strong Americaf 


measure to the 


section which had previously taken 4 
very large share of the best wools of 
fered. Comebacks and fine crossbreds 
were keenly competed for throughout! 
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the series, but prices at the close did 
not represent the high water mark. 
Medium crossbreds, on the other hand, 
thanks to an American demand, sold 
at the highest point, as did the coarser 
grades, due to Japanese support. 
According to statistics prepared by 
the National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers, 1,004,868 bales of wool were 
sold in Australia during the six months 
ended December 3lst, 1922. Of these, 
836,740 belong to the current season 
(the wool season extends from July 
to June) and 168,128 to the previous 
year. Australian wool sales during the 
first six months of the 1921-22 season 
were 871,601 bales, of which only 395,- 
868 belonged to that year and 475,733 
to the preceding year. 
for the offering 
throughout the 
1,026,000 bales January lst 
and June 30th of the present year. For 


Provision is 
auction 
Commonwealth 


made by 
of 


between 


ordinary purposes a bale is considered 
to contain 330 pounds of wool. 

A list of top prices obtained at auc- 
tion in all centers is not available. Fig- 
ures regarding Sydney show that the 
best in the six months for greasy Mer- 
ino fleece was 77 cents per pound. Mer- 
ino lambs went to 54 cents, crossbred 
fleece to 62%4 cents, comeback fleece 
to 6344 cents, and scoured clothing and 
combing to 86 cents. The record in 
Melbourne was 80% cents for greasy 
Merino fleece, with comeback fleece to 
77 cents. 

The initial sales of 1923 were held 
in Sydney last week. The market is 
reported as being very strong. Fine 
wools are unchanged and other sorts 
5 to 74% per cent higher. American 
buyers are again after super fleece 
wools of good staple. 

Meat packers in the southern states 
of the Commonwealth are buying sheep 
and lambs fairly freely in the markets. 
Average fat crossbred are 
fetching about $7, $4.80, and 
lambs $6.25 a head. How long there 
will be a surplus available for freezing 
depends largely on the weather. The 
supply usually eases off in the autumn. 
Lambs have already pretty well given 
out, but sheep may continue to come 
in in sufficient volume to allow ship- 


wethers 
ewes 
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pers to operate for a few months 
yet. 

The mutton and lamb export season 
in New Zealand is well under way. 
Lambs are offering freely, wethers are 
rather scarce. There is a fear that the 
high price offered for lambs will re- 
sult in too many ewe lambs being ex- 
ported. However, the lamb best fit- 
ted for freezing is not necessarily the 
best to retain for breeding purposes, 
and the high values that are likely to 
be put on ewes in the autumn will no 
doubt encourage the holding of a- fair 
proportion of suitable ewe lambs. 

The total of mutton and 
lamb from this side during the last six 
Australia, 708,000 car- 

1,949,000 carcasses 
lamb; New Zealand, 795,000 carcasses 
mutton, 1,349,000 carcasses lamb. The 
figures for the corresponding period of 
1921 were: Australia, mutton, 139,- 
000 ; lamb, 459,000; New Zealand, mut- 
ton, 429,000; lamb, 1,608,000. 
returns only apply to shipments to 
Great to other 
countries being relatively small. No 
mutton or lamb went to the United 
States from New Zealand during the 


exports 


months were: 


casses mutton, 


These 


3ritain, clearances 


What is more, none 
is likely to go this half unless local 
With 
lambs costing 20 cents per pound on 
the hooks at the freezing, 
freight and other transport charges go- 
ing to 6 cents, and your duty of 4 
cents a pound, it will be difficult to do 
business. 


last six months. 


values drop very materially. 


works, 





THE NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY 
MARSH ASSOCIATION 
New Zealand has a tota! of 287,000 
sheep registered in the books of rec- 
the Forty- 
eight per cent of the registered sheep 


ord for various breeds. 
are Romneys. 

The New Marsh 
Sheep Breeders Association was form- 


1904 with a total of 48 flocks. 
1921 volume of the flock book 


Zealand Romney 


ed in 
The 


showed 591 owners of registered Rom- 


neys in the Dominion. 
The history of Romneys, what they 
have done in New Zealand, and the 
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rules of the association are printed as 
a report compiled by a special sub- 
committee and published by the coun- 
Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the secretary, 
N. Z. Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders 
Association, P. O. Box 40, Feilding, 
New Zealand. 


cil of the association. 





LAND EXCHANGES IN IDAHO 
CEASE 


(From the Salt Lake Tribune.) 

Malad, Idaho, March 7—A contro- 
versy that has been waged for more 
than a year between the forest users 
of Oneida and other southern Idaho 
counties and the State Land Depart- 
ment was brought to an end this week 
by a decision of the Idaho Supreme 
Court. 

“The State Board of Land Commis- 
sioners is without authority to effect 
an exchange of state school lands aft- 
er the same have been surveyed for 
other lands, with the government of 
the United States,” says the opinion, 
which was written by Justice William 
A. Lee, with Justices Charles P. Mc- 
Carthy and R. N. Dunn concurring. 

The original application for a writ 
of prohibition was made by Dr. A. M. 
Newton of Pocatello against the State 
Board of Land Commissioners. 

This petition involved about 70,000 
acres of land which the Land Board 
purposed for a similar 
acreage in the Cache National Forest, 
east of Pocatello. 


exchanging 


The opinion of the 
court, however, applies to any and all 
exchanges that the Land Board might 
attempt to make. 

The smaller livestock men who had 
permits from the government for graz- 
ing their stock are the ones in south- 
eastern Idaho who supported the pe- 
tition for the writ of prohibition. They 
took the ground that, if the state pro- 
cured title to a large acreage in the 
Forest Reserve, the Land Board would, 
in all probability, lease large areas to 
the big corporations and thus deprive 
the small owners of the rights hither- 
to enjoyed. 
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The Season's Rainfall in the Range Country 
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Precipitation on the Western live- 
stock ranges during December, 1922, 
January and February, 1923, inclusive : 



































Total 
WASHINGTON— Amt. 
Seattle 17.60 
Spokane 7.34 
Walla Walla 5.48 
OREGON— 
Portland ... 20.31 
Baker City 3.07 
CALIFORNIA— 
Red Bluff 8.11 
Rg | em 3 | 
Fresno ... 4.04 
Los Angeles 5.60 
NEVADA— 
Me TT - 2.95 
Reno ... 5.28 
Tonopah ... 1.60 
ARIZONA— 
Phoenix .. 1.02 
Flagstaff ... 5.75 





NEW MEXICO— 






























































Santa Fe 0.57 

Roswell ... 2.40 
TEXAS— 

Amarillo 1.81 

Abilene ... 5.96 

El Paso 2.14 

MONTANA— 

Helena ... 2.03 

Kalispell .. 3.51 

Havre ... 1.97 

Excess Miles City 1.32 
ican IDAHO— 

+3.70 Lewiston z 3.69 

+0.49 Boise .. 3.56 

—021 Pocatello ... 3.40 
UTAH— 

F Logan ... 5.74 
+124 gah Lake City —.__.__.... 5.17 
—1.14 Modena .. 2.96 

Blanding .. 3.17 
—3.94 WYOMING— 
—=G.59 WellOwWStONe ... ccinciincricon 4.06 
—0.42 Sheridan .. 2.18 
—3.05 Lander .. 1.21 

Cheyenne ... 1.07 

Rapid City, S. Dakota. ........... 0.79 
=a North Platte, Ne@Dr. ccm 0.25 
—0.72 COLORADO— 

Denver ... 1.85 

Pueblo ... 0.76 
1.43 = Graarnch JUamnctbnd -nncscsceceeevsseceeerseeeeeee .. 1.60 
—1.59 Dodge City, Kamsas once 0.06 
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RANGE CONDITIONS 


By J. Cecil Alter 

The winter has not been severe as q 
rule, and live stock have done very well, 
excepting only in New Mexico, and 
immediately adjacent areas. February 
weather, however, was unusually cold 
and rather stormy generally, causing 
some deterioration, and a few local 
losses, though conditions are gradually 
improving with warmer weather. The 
heaviest snow of the winter, followed 
by the coldest weather, occurred in 
Utah and Nevada, proving to be hard 
on stock and feed supplies, though con- 
ditions are now (March 5) improving 
satisfactorily. Stock have done well 
in Idaho; a little shed lambing has been 
reported, with excellent results. 

Unusually cold, stormy weather pre- 
vailed during much of February in 
Montana. Stormy weather also occur- 
red in Wyoming, though it was not 
particularly severe on stock as a rule; 
much of the winter range remained 
open. 


Stock did well in Colorado during 
February, excepting in the 
portion where the range is poor and 
dry, and in the northwestern portion 
where it has been cold and stormy. 
The range conditions in western Tex- 
as are only fair, as the weather has 
been cold and inclement. Stock and 
ranges are generally fair or poor in 
New Mexico, due to cold and snow 
recently, though both range and stock 
are improving slightly milder 
weather. Losses have been consider- 
able in places. Arizona stock have suf- 
fered somewhat, and are largely only 
fair to poor, due to cold and snow, 
though recent warmth has brought 
much improvement. 

Good weather has prevailed in Call- 
fornia and stock and ranges are im 
good condition ; lambing is progressing 
in ideal weather with satisfactory re- 
sults. 


eastern 


with 


In Oregon, generally, stock have 
wintered well. Cold, weather 
much of February caused a great deal 
of feeding in Washington, though n° 
losses were reported. 


snowy 
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Idaho Association President’s Address 


The wool growing industry has made an 
astonishing recovery during the year just 
passed, and the coming year holds out hope 
of the continuance of improved prices for 
wool and mutton. Unfortunately many grow- 
ers have not been in a position to avail them- 
selves of the rise in prices. When lambs 
were selling at sacrifice prices in the fall of 
1920, it was recognized by all practical wool 
growers that the time was opportune to fill 
in with young stock the depleted and aged 
flocks which they had on hand. Financial 
institutions, however, were not in the major- 
ity of instances in shape to extend additional 
credit and the opportunity was lost. 


It is the misfortune and not the fault of 
the growers that they find themselves in the 
position they now occupy. A combination of 
circumstances, over which they had little 
control, brought on present conditions. It is 
unfortunate that the men depending for 
financing upon institutions within the state 
have been the least able to avail themselves 
of the chance to rehabilitate themselves. 

The wool growing industry has always 
been the cash industry of the state. Year 
after year the wool and lamb sales added 
millions of dollars to the state’s income, and 
it is questionable if ever such conditions as 
we have experienced will be met with again. 
Losses will have to be charged off. against 
the individual, but there is no reason why 
the industry should not continue to be a safe 
venture for legitimate financing. 


The Tariff. 

The present satisfactory condition of the 
business is in.a large measure due to impar- 
tial tariff legislation and the credit for such 
legislation is largely due to the knowledge 
of the business which our junior senator, 
Frank R. Gooding, had at his command when 
any debatable point was raised by the oppo- 
nents of the wool tariff. The Republican 
party saved the wool growing industry and 
with it many financial institutions. The hay 
raiser has also been benefited as the price of 
any commodity depends to a great extent on 
the price the consumer can afford to pay, and 
the prosperity or adversity of the sheep 
business sets the price of hay in Idaho. 


Idaho is debtor to the efforts of Senator 
Gooding for the present tariff protection on 
most of its products. The beet sugar indus- 
try, the dairy industry, the poultry industry 
and the mining industry all have received a 
fair amount of protection, though not any 
such protection as has always been enjoyed 
by the manufacturing interests. But I be- 
lieve the days of free raw material have 
passed and it would bé unfortunate in the 
extreme if Idaho, a great producer of raw 
materials, would give ear to the statements 
of men, who should know better, that the 
tariff is too high. It may be ‘itting for the 
Eastern importer and the _ international 
banker to want all trade possible with foreign 
countries, but with the mark at its present 
valuation and all other foreign exchange 
More or less deflated in value, is it good 
business to place our industries and our 
agriculture in jeopardy for the sake of the 
small percentage which our foreign trade 
bears to our internal transactions? Statis- 
lcs show that 95 per cent of our trade is 
One with ourselves. Our foreign trade shows 
a decided increase during the past few 
months and we do not hear so much about 
the high tariff, except from the importer, the 
Profiteer of profiteers who still uses his ill- 








gotten gains spreading propaganda against 
the present tariff. 

We regret exceedingly the attitude of our 
senior senator, William E. Borah, on the 
tariff question. We can only,think that his 
advisors are at fault. That he was mistaken 
in his assertion that the Fordney tariff would 
seriously curtail foreign trade is proven by 
the following statement of the Department of 
Commerce: “Statistics show that despite the 
rush to get goods here during the first 
twenty-one days of September, the value of 
imports for October was $21,000,000 more 
than for September. Early reports for No- 
vember indicate that the valuation of im- 
ports for that month will show an increase 
over October.” Our imports of last October 
are reported as having a value of $319,000,- 
000. For the same month of 1921 the figure 
was $188,000,000, and in the low tariff year 
of 1913, $133,000,000. 

Railroad rates continue unreasonably 
high and the service, especially this side of 
Montpelier, is far from satisfactory. The 
fault is not wholly with the railroad, but 
slow concentration of shipments works a de- 
cided hardship on stockmen who have hur- 
ried their lambs into cars in the early morn- 
ing, only to find a four or five-hour wait on 
another shipment held up through slowness 
of the shipper or failure of the railroad to 
provide power when it was expected. It 
seems that a better system could easily be 
worked out. Shippers should have their sep- 
arating done and be ready to load at day- 
light. ,.The railroad should have the cars 
and power there at that time. It would be 
well to have a record of shipments kept so 
that the responsibility for the delay could be 
placed, whether on the shipper or carrier. 

A shortage of cars the past fall worked a 
serious handicap to the industry, and while 
plausible explanations were made for the 
lack of motive power on Eastern roads, etc., 
we have come to take most of such explana- 
tions with a grain of salt. When it comes 
to establishing an alibi, railroad men, almost 
without exception, belong to the same order 
—‘Passers of the Buck.” 

An appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a reduction of the minimum 
carload weights on lambs and sheep ship- 
ments from 23,000 pounds to 18,000 pounds 
is in progress. At a hearing held in Weiser 
during October good progress was made 
and a reduction is confidently expected after 
the completion of the hearings in the East. 


Shoddy. 
Wool growers are interested in the prog- 
ress of the “Truth in Fabric” legislation 


sought in Congress. There is unquestionably 
a tremendous amount of shoddy used in the 
clothes we wear. While we do not seek to 
prohibit the use of shoddy, we insist that the 
public should be informed at the time of pur- 
chase of the contents of the goods bought 
and such information should be provided by 
the manufacturer. The contention that it is 
impossible to detect the presence of shoddy 
or reworked wool in woolen garments seems 
to me to be evading the issue. The purchase 
of shoddy or materials from which shoddy is 
made showing on the books of any manufac- 
turer of woolen goods should be prima facie 
evidence of the presence of shoddy in his 
products. We should give every encourage- 
ment to the passage of a state “Truth in Fab- 
ric” bill at the present legislature, sufficient 
time being given to retailers and wholesalers 
in the state to dispose of their present sup- 


Delivered at Boise, January 22, by President Hugh Sproat 





ply of materials before the law becomes ef- 
fective. 


Predatory Animals. 


Owing to the decrease in the number and 
valuation of live stock, particularly sheep, 
and the increase of predatory animals pre- 
sented for bounties, a large deficit has re- 
sulted in the bounty fund. Wool growers 
foresaw this two years ago and a bill passed 
the legislature giving the Sheep Commission 
control of the bounty fund with authority to 
pay bounties or not as it saw fit. The gov- 
ernor vetoed the bill. That it was good leg- 
islation is proved by the increase of the de- 
ficit in the fund available for bounty pay- 
ments from $6,051.76 on January 1, 1920, to 
$73,152.50 on January 1, 1922. This is an un- 
fortunate condition and demands a remedy. 
A discontinuance of the bounty system is ad- 
visable and some method of raising a special 
fund for co-operative work with the U. S. 
Biological Survey should be recommended to 
the state legislature. While not desirous 
of stimulating a controversy, wool growers 
believe the State Game Department has not 
done its share in predatory animal eradica- 
tion and that funds should be forthcoming 
from that department. The predatory ani- 
mals are equally a menace to the game as 
they are to our sheep. 

The eradication of predatory animals 
must be a co-operative work. No stockman, 
farmer or resident of any section of our 
state desires to have poison scattered pro- 
miscuously around or on his premises. Dogs, 
whether sheep, cattle, ranch or sporting 
have a value to their owners far above 
their intrinsic worth. For this reason the 
entire neighborhood should know of and be 
co-operators in any poisoning campaign. The 
poisoning operations should be conducted by 
men skilled in the use of poison. The U. 
S. Biological Survey has developed a poison 
and a method of using it which reduces 
danger of killing domestic animals to a 
minimum, provided care is taken while the 
poison is actually on the ground. 

Lands. 

The settlement of the public range under 
the 640-acre homestead act continues to 
work a hardship on the livestock industry, 
not counterbalanced by the benefits accru- 
ing to the temporary settlers. The lack of 
spring and fall range has forced many out- 
fits out of business and the steady diminu- 
tion in numbers of our range flocks is in a 
measure due to this ill-advised law. 

Petty hold-up methods. are practiced on 
many sheep companies by the insistence of 
payment for crossing privileges on some of 
our main trails to the summer ranges. This 
should be prohibited and the lands required 
for trail purposes should be condemned, as 
is done for land necessary for roads. 

The State Land Department must give 
some consideration to the protection of its 
lessees or lose considerable of its rentals. 
When the state had considerable open 
range, the presence of loose stock on the 
range was not the problem it now is to the 
lessee of unfenced lands. But now when 
much of the unfenced land is leased land, 
some protection is due the stockmen paying 
for the use of the land. In a recent decision 


of the Supreme Court damages were awarded 
to a trespasser on state land from a person 
lawfully on the land. The reason given that 
the state was not a party in the action seems 
to be pretty far-fetched and raises the ques- 
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tion whether the law is the only considera- 
tion in all decisions. . 
Scabies. 

The scab situation has improved since 
our last meeting. A large portion of the 
state is quite free from scabies. The Grand- 
view district has been and still is a source 
of infection. A general dipping last spring 
would have cleaned this up, but the growers 
were not in shape to do it. Several out- 
breaks of scabies, directly traceable to im- 
portations of Oregon sheep have occurred 
and a quarantine has been imposed against 
them. Oregon sheep must now have a clean 
certificate from a Federal inspector and the 
further certificate that the sheep are from 
territory where no scab has existed for 
twelve months previous. 

Grain Growing. 

With present high freight rates, the rais- 
ing of perishable crops is not a financial 
success, unless a decided shortage develops 
in localities near the consuming centers of 
the country. It would seem advisable to cater 
to a home market. The shortage of sheep 
and lambs held over for fattening purposes 
within the state is largely due to the im- 
possibility of obtaining concentrated feeds. 
Hundreds of carloads of corn are shipped 
into the state annually. Much of this corn 
could be successfully produced here. Oats 
and barley can also be used in large quan- 
tities. It would seem wise to utilize our 
agricultural land to supply a home demand 
rather than gamble with a crop entirely 
dependent on transportation to distant and 
uncertain markets. 

Experimental Work. 

The United States Sheep Experiment 
Station at Dubois is doing good work in 
range breeding experiments. Their field 
day when the shearing is in progress is very 
instructive and growers should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to be in attendance 
on that date. 

The National Association. 

The National Wool Growers Association, 
under the able leadership of Frank J. Hagen- 
barth, continues to give a good account of 
itself. Its efficient secretary, F. R. Mar- 
shall, works unceasingly for the good of our 
industry. He has at his command a knowl- 
edge of the business which only long experi- 
ence can give. The National led the fight 
for an equitable wool tariff. Its expenses 
for committee work and representation in 
Washington have been high. Let me urge 
all wool growers to become members. of this 
organization and to subscribe for the Wool 
Grower, the best sheep paper published in 
the country. 

Wool Markets. 

Wool markets the world over are quot- 
ing rising prices. There is no oversupply in 
any country except approximately 900,000 
bales owned by the British Australian Wool 
Realization Association, the greater part of 
which is quarter-blood and lower. The 
Argentine clip promises to be 80,000,000 
pounds short of last year. We need have 
little fear of the wool end of our business. 

Government reports persist in showing 
a heavy increase of lambs on feed. Well 
informed growers question their figures, con- 
tending that the supply is not any larger 
than last year. 

Climatic conditions so far this winter 
have been favorable. The snowfall in the 
hills is more than average for the season of 
the year. The lower foothills and the sage- 
brush country have received a pretty thor- 
ough soaking and an earlier turnout on the 
range seems probable. 

Wool growers can look forward with op- 
timism to the coming season. 


THE 


OREGON LEGISLATION 


The efforts of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association in the matter of 
securing a larger appropriation for con- 
trolling predatory animals in co-oper- 
ation with the U. S. Biological Survey 
were successful in the closing days of 
the legislative session. Fifty thousand 
dollars was appropriated for this pur- 
pose for the next biennium. Previous- 
ly a bill had been passed eliminating 
bounties entirely but pressure 
brought at the passage of the hunter 
bill and $10,000 of this appropriation 
is to be used for paying bounties in 
western Oregon where predatory ani- 
mals are not the serious problem they 


Was 


are in eastern Oregon and where there 
is more to be said perhaps in favor of 
bounties. 

Another legislative development of 
interest to sheepmen was the failure of 
the proposed consolidation program to 
go through. Had this plan gone 
through the livestock sanitary board, 
which directs the functions of the 
state veterinarian, would have been 
merged in a proposed department of 
agriculture. Livestock men generally 
are enthusiastically in support of the 
livestock sanitary board as now made 
up and are pleased with the competent 
administration of the state veterinar- 
ian. 

Much interest centers in the 
work of the Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Growers Association which has been 
through two years of operation with 
This association was 


now 


marked success. 
first organized for the particular bene- 
fit of small flock owners in the Wil- 
lamette Valley and southern Oregon, 
who felt the need of obtaining better 
returns for their wool and concluded 
that centralized pooling and grading 
was the solution. So well has this 
worked out that range sheepmen are 
now giving the plans serious consider- 
ation. Several fairly large operators 
have been signed up in the past year 
and only this week one of the most 
prominent range operators of the east- 
ern Oregon country signed up the pro- 
duct of 5,600 head and also turned 
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over 85,000 pounds of wool which he 
had been holding. 

The American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation has particularly commended the 
plan of the Pacific Wool Growers, 
which, according to R. A. Ward, man- 
ager, operated as cheaply as any asso- 
ciation or private consignment ware- 
house in the United States. 

The question of the legal status of 
state-wide or district-wide commodity 
marketing associations has 
some doubt, different judges giving 
different decisions on suits against the 
growers for violation of contract. In 
the last month, however, the Oregon 
Supreme Court upheld the association 
contract in a suit brought by the Ore- 
gon Growers Co-operative 
tion, a fruit marketing organization, 
against a contract violator. In Wash- 
ington the Supreme Court also sus- 
tained an egg marketing association 
under similar conditions. This means 
that producers signing agreements to 
sell through an organization for a per- 
iod of years are legally bound actually 
to carry out such engagements. 

R. A. Ward. 
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Associa- 





SOUTHERN TEXAS 


Good rains fell over this part of the 
state fact ‘it 
was pretty general over the entire 
state. About four inches fell in this 
vicinity. 

In the territory under my supervis- 
ion, which comprises some fifteen ot 
twenty counties, there has been very 
little feeding on the ranges, and most 
of the sheep are in good condition. 
Corn is selling at $1.10, oats at 
cents and cotton cake around $50. No 
contracts have been made in this sec- 
tion for 1923 wools. The indications 
are that the price will be as good or 
better than last fall. Lambing will 
start this month, and the conditions are 
very favorable for a good one with 
feed on ranges. Over 50,000 head of 
New Mexico sheep were moved in the 
southern part of the district for wit 
ter feed. R. J. Archer. 

Kerrville, Texas. 
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CHANGES IN THE WOOL FREIGHT 
RATES 


Readjustment of freight rates on 
wool to be effective in 1923 have been 
suspended by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The suspen- 
sion will continue until June 10th, and 
in the meantime hearings will be held 
upon the complaint lodged against the 
proposed rates. 

Following various adjustments, 
which were mainly minor ones, sub- 
sequent to the rise of August, 1920, 
a new phase was placed upon wool 
freight rates by the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued 
October 30, 1922. This order was the 
reply to applications made by several 
roads for permission to reduce rates 
from Pacific Coast points as a means 
of securing wools that would other- 
wise go east by ocean steamers. - The 
railroads proposed to make their rates 
from coast points as low as those ob- 
taining on boats. At the same time it 
was their desire to continue the scale 
of rates in effect at interior points. 
The decision of the commission was to 
the effect that it was not allowable to 
charge higher rates from inland peints 
than were applied from the coast ports 
where immediate competition existed 
with steamships. 

The railroads had actually readjust- 
ed and filed rates applying a common 
rate of $2.70 per hundredweight for 
sacks from Coast 
points and extending as far eastward 
This schedule meant 


wool in Pacific 
as eastern Idaho. 
an increase in parts of Washington and 
Oregon where previously a lower rail 
rate had been applied on the basis of 
the combined cost of railroad freight 
to the coast and the ocean rate apply- 
ing at coast points. The rate of $2.70 
would have effected a reduction in con- 
siderable of the territory of Idaho, 
Utah and other points. 

A protest was lodged by Senator 
Gooding with the Interstate Commerce 
against the proposed 
schedule of rates on account of the 
fact that in western parts of the wool 
growing territory they meant an in- 
crease in rail charges from producing 


Commission 
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point direct to Boston. In order to 
obtain lower rates, it would have been 
necessary for growers in. these sec- 
tions to pay local rates to the Pacific 
Coast and have their wool take the 
The 
mission ordered a suspension of the 
new rates until June 10th and until 
that time, a continuation of the rates 
as they became effective after the re- 
adjustment of the middle of last year. 


slower steamship route. com- 


These rates as applied on some repre- 
-acific 
System are shown below in column A. 


sentative points on the Union 


In column B are shown rates from the 
same points which would have come 
into effect under the schedules pro- 
The other 
Western lines also had established the 
$2.70 blanket rate and were required, 
to suspend it and restore the old rates. 

Charges per hundredweight for wool 
in sacks from points shown to Boston: 


posed by the carriers. 


A B 
Laramie, Wyo. —....... $2.21 $2.21 
Rock Springs, Wyo. .......... 2.48 2.48 
Cokeville, Wyo. —...... 2.63 2.63 
Soda Springs, Idaho ........... 2.72 2.70 
Idaho Falls, Idaho ............... 2.875 2.70 
Pocatello, Idaho 2.81 2.70 








Mountain Home, Idaho ...... 2.43 2.70 
Pendleton, Ore... 2.13 2.70 
Yakima, Wash... 2.05 2.70 
Spokane, Wash. .................... 2.35 2.70 
Ogden, Utah 2.72 2.70 
Jericho, Utah 3.075 2.70 
Milford, Uh 3.165 2.70 
Las Vegas, Nev... 3.375 = 2.7v 





THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
AND PRESIDENT HARDING 


The adjournment of Congress on 
March 4th, in my judgment, is the best 
thing that has happened this year for 
the welfare of the entire country and 
particularly for the farmers. I say 
this with all due respect toward Con- 
gress, for it is doubtful if a better 
Congress has met since we have had 
direct election of its members. In 
spite of this, there are in Congress, 
particularly in the Senate, several men 
who were using the legislative pro- 
gramme solely to promote their own 
personal welfare and by reason of the 
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publicity given to legislative affairs, 
were gaining a considerable amount of 
advertising at the expense of national 
well-being. Now that Congress has 
adjourned, these radicals and near- 
anarchists will not be heard of so 
much, or if they are, it will cost them 
something for their publicity. 

For many years we have been drift- 
ing into the belief that all of our trou- 
bles could be cured by legislation, 
when, as a matter of fact, outside of 
two or three pieces of fundamental 
legislation, Congress cannot help the 
present situation short of appropriat- 
ing money for the relief of the public 
and no one is asking for that. So 
much has been written and said about 
the condition of the farmer and so 
much legislation has been proposed in 
his behalf, that many farmers have 
come to believe they are worse off than 
they really are, and that someone is to 
blame for their condition. The bulk of 
them believe that Congress can pass 
some sort of magic law that will end 
all of their troubles. The truth is that 
everything has been done that can be 
done to help them. 

3ut in spite of all the grumbling 
that has been going on, Mr. Harding 
has proved himself the greatest exe- 
cutive we have had in the White House 
since the time of Lincoln. He has been 
cool, deliberate, decisive, fair and as 
progressive as it is safe to be. He has 
done no “grand-standing,” has issued 
but few interviews and has stood by 
the right. from beginning to end. In 
all of America, I doubt if there could 
be found another man who could so 
successfully have met the issues of the 
day as has Mr. Harding. The achieve- 
ments of his administration have been 
unequaled since the Civil War, yet all 
has been done in a plain, business-like 
way without the blare of trumpets. 

The adjournment of Congress will 
bring the people back to their senses. 
They will now realize they are thrown 
on their own resources and they will 
themselves solve the problems before 
them. They will cease to see the in- 
surmountable obstacles that a certain 
group of radical senators has constant- 
ly held before them. 

Bliss, Idaho. 


S. W. McClure. 








FIGURING LOSSES IN INCOME 
TAX RETURNS 


In previous years, where business 
losses were sustained, taxpayers did 
not take very much pains to determine 
the exact amount of that loss, un- 
doubtedly for the psychological reason 
that since they knew there was a loss 
they could not see why they ought to 
go to the further trouble, and perhaps 
expense, of finding out its amount. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1921, 
however, the situation becomes far dif- 
ferent. It is now just as important to 
account accurately for losses as it is 
for profits, for under that act, net 
losses of one year may be deducted 
from the income of a succeeding year 
and if the net loss is in excess of the 
income of the succeeding year, such ex- 
cess may be deducted from the income 
of the year thereafter. 

It can readily be seen that this is a 
valuable relief provision. But it can 
only be taken advantage of where 
proper accountings are made of the 
net loss. Aside, therefore, from the 
practical reason that always exists of 
determining the amount of a net loss 
in order to put one’s fingers on its 
cause, with a view of its elimination, 
there is now the pecuniary incentive to 
determine correctly and account for a 
net loss that may have been sustained 
by a taxpayer in his business. 

There are several features that 
should be noted about the net loss pro- 
vision. First is, that the net loss must 
result from the operation of any trade 
or business regularly carried on by 
the taxpayer. It includes loss sustain- 
ed from the sale of real estate, mach- 
inery or other similar assets used in 
the conduct of such trade or business. 

A net loss as regarded by the statute 
means the excess of the deductions al- 
lowed by law over the gross income, 
also defined in the law. But in deter- 
mining the deductions, there must be 
excluded losses not sustained in the 
trade or business, as well as all other 
deductions that are not incident to the 
taxpayer’s business. There are, too, 
certain other technical provisions with 
respect to the net loss section, in 
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regard to its computation, but it all 
can be summarized in the thought that 
the law means to give relief to those 
taxpayers who have sustained a net 
loss in their business but not other- 
wise. 

This provision was made effective for 
any taxable year, . beginning after 
December 31, 1920, so that a net loss 
that was sustained during the calendar 
year 1921 may be deducted from the 
income of 1922. The exact procedure 
in which this is done, however, is to 
file a claim for the deduction with the 
1922 return. If the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is satisfied that the 
claim is in order, the deduction will be 
permitted and the 1922 tax accordingly 
adjusted. The 1922 return, however, 
of itself must be filed .without the 
benefit of the deduction, until the claim 
is passed upon by the commissioner. 
Another factor to be noted in connec- 
tion with the net loss provision is that 
only the net loss of a year’s operations 
may be offset against the income ot 
one other full year’s operations. That 
is, there must be two twelve-month 
periods. If, therefore, a taxpayer 
changes his accounting period so that 
a return is filed for less than a year, 
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the net loss previously sustained can 
be deducted from the shorter period, 
Thus assuming that a_ taxpayer 
sustained a net loss for the calendar 
year 1921 and that during 1922, ap- 
plication was made to file on a fis- 
cal year, ending June 30th, a re- 
turn would, therefore, have to be filed 
for the period January Ist, 1922, to 
June 30th, 1922. The net loss sustained 
for the calendar year 1921 can not be 
deducted from the period January Ist 
to June 30th, 1922, because the statute 
specifically provides that full-year per- 
iods only can be taken into considera- 
tion. The taxpayer would, however, be 
able to deduct the net loss from the 
income of the fiscal year June 30th, 
1922, to June 30th, 1923. 

The advantages of a net loss pro- 
vision can be taken by members of a 
partnership and beneficiaries of a trust 
as well as individuals, proprietorships, 
and corporations, if such partnership 
or trust is carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness. 

The necessity, therefore, of properly 
accounting for net losses can not be 
over emphasized. 

M. L. Seidman, C. P. A. 


New York City. 





THEN AND NOW 


Holiday greetings are somewhat late,—or early. 


ceived a unique greeting card from Cl 


aude 


The Wool Grower re- 


Harper, extension specialist in 


sheep husbandry in Indiana, which we pass on to our readers: 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Breeding ewes two dollars and one- 
half a head; milk was a nickel a quart; 
the butcher gave away liver; the hired 
girl worked for a dollar a week and 
did the washin’. 

Men wore whiskers and boots, rode 
miles on horseback to get corn ground 
into meal, butchered their own meat, 
made maple sugar, chewed tobacco and 
could spit on the sidewalks. 

Laborers worked ten hours a day 
and never went on a strike. Grand- 
father said it was a great life. Folks 
lived to a good old age although no 
one ever had appendicitis or their ton- 
sils removed. 

Country folks walked miles every 
year to wish their friends 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


TODAY 

Today people have discarded woolen 
underwear yet breeding 
twelve dollars a head. 

Everybody rides in Fords and other 
automobiles. They strain their necks 
looking at aeroplanes, go to the mov- 
ies, eat in cafeterias, and listen to 
Grand Opera on the phonograph. 

Politicians get the blame for hign 
taxes. Some folks complain about not 
having the liberty to put their foot on 
the rail any more. No one goes to 
bed the same day they get up and 
think they are having a good time. 

Perhaps these days are just dia- 
monds in the rough after all, and if 
you think life is worth living, I wish 
you 


ewes are 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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WASHINGTON STATE NOTES 


The weather in Washington, with 
the exception of the cold snap and 
snow storm which we had in early 
December, has been very open and 
ideal from the standpoint of the sheep- 
Just now we have had a few 
days of sharp weather and a little 
more snow, but nothing about which 
we can complain. The prospects are 
that the range will be in excellent con- 
dition and both the wool crop and the 
lamb crop look encouraging. If prices 
hold up we should be able to liquidate 
a little more of our indebtedness this 
year. 

Only one clip of wool in this state 
that | know of has been contracted. 
That was fine wool of heavy shrinkage 
and it was contracted at 3714 cents. 
There have been other feelers put out 
by different buyers, but no bona fide 
offers that I know of above 35 cents. 
There seems to be little disposition 
among the growers to contract and 
unless the buyers are willing to pay 
pretty strong prices, I do not antici- 
pate that much wool in Washington | 
will be contracted. 

Much of the Washington wool is 
estimated to shrink 70 per cent. At 
present prices a variation of one per 


man. 


cent in shrink means over one cent per 
pound in grease value. 

The city of Spokane and the state 
of Washington were delighted to be 
the hosts of the 58th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association on January 24th, 25th and 
26th. There was a good and represen- 
tative attendance. The meetings were 


snappy and all in all I think entirely 
successful. 


The thing of outstanding importance 
it seems to me was the plan for rais- 
ing a fund by the levy of 1 cent per 
head on all sheep marketed for the 
purpose of creating a fund for the 
financing of the National Association. 
Far too few sheepmen realize the work 
which the National Association has 
done. Not many realize that except 
for the work of the National on the 


tariff problem we should all have 
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been bankrupt today, instead of being 
in a state of recovery. Every sheep- 
man knows that the work of the Na- 
tional has always been financed large- 
ly by voluntary contributions of a few, 
consequently the association has never 
been properly financed and that it has 
been able to function at all is rather 
miraculous. 


The woolen manufacturers, the spin- 
ners, the carders and the retailers and 
wholesalers of clothing just now are 
spending many millions of dollars in 
an effort to defeat and bring about the 
repeal of our present tariff law. Every 
sheepman who has sense enough to be 
worthy of being called a sheepman 
knows that we must have a tariff and 
we all know that if we are to retain 
what we have won by hard fighting in 
the way of tariff protection, we must 
fight back and show the falsity. and 
ridiculousness of the charges now -be- 
ing made, that the tariff law is respon- 
sible for all the increase in the price 
of clothing. 


We can not get our message over to 
the people without money and for that 
reason it is to be hoped that every 
friend of the industry will consent to 
the collection of 1 cent per head on the 
sheep he ships to market during the 
pear 1923. 

The meeting also took a very decid- 
ed stand against the repetition of rail- 
road and coal strikes. I think it is a 
position abundantly justified and one 
which we must stand by without ever 
faltering if we are not to have the 
marketing of our crop interfered with 
every year by some strike that might 
have well been settled by some gov- 
ernment tribunal. 

I want to remind the gentlemen from 
all the other states who were not in 
attendance at the National convention 
here, January 24th, 25th and 26th, that 
we are very sorry not to have had 
them as our guests and incidentally 
they missed a good time and a very 
interesting meeting. Another year let 
every sheepman make it his business 
to try and bring about a large attend- 
ance at the National convention, re- 
gardless of where it may be held. 

Spokane, Wash. R. A. Balch. 
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IDAHO NEWS AND VIEWS 


At the January convention of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, the 
work of the Biological Survey under 
Inspector Goldman was recommended, 
and the opinion expressed that with 
sufficient funds and general co-oper- 
ation by all the stockmen, the damage 
done by predatory animals could be 
much lessened. 


District Forester Rutledge discussed 
forestry problems, and commended 
Idaho wool growers on their spirit of 
co-operation. There is an undercur- 
rent of opposition developing to the 
Forest' Service, however, principally 
due to the opinion among stockmen 
that the proposed reclassification of 
the ranges is going to lead to a gen- 
eral increase in grazing fees, and that 
the stockmen will be required to pay 
far in excess of the cost of admiinistra- 
tion of grazing to afford funds for 
other demands on the forests. 


Many sheepmen feel that they are 
being treated unfairly by every board 
or commission from the Federal Re- 
serve and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission right down the line. Our wool, 
our mutton, our wheat, our products 
of every kind are not only wanted, but 
imperatively needed, but we cannot 
get cost of production for the raising 
of most of them. The East acknowl- 
edges our necessity to its existence, 
but extends no assistance to us. They 
have the finances, and the very evi- 
dent intention of keeping them. We 
are urged to while our 
Eastern friend goes off for a week 
or two in Canada, to be followed by 
the winter in Florida, Cuba, or some- 
where else. It is up to us in the 
meantime to buck the blizzards, the 
droughts, the railroads, and every 
other thing, so they may keep their 
looms running, and their dividends 
and commissions and their legitimate 
and illegitimate profits coming, and 
that they can keep going. 

Mr. Editor, this was to be a report 
of the Idaho Convention, I ask your 
pardon, also that of “Dick” Rutledge. 
It was the swirl of snow driven by a 
howling blizzard with the little lambs 
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a-coming which drove me off at a tan- 
gent. This isn’t any white man’s wea- 
ther. Talk about “earned increment” 
it surely is earned but there isn’t any 
increment. 

The work of the sheep commission 
was in the main satisfactory with 
growers, some localities still had scab 
exposures, and dissatisfaction with the 
regulations governing sheep importa- 
tions from other states was freely ex- 
pressed. 

It may be of interest to state that 
on February 10th, the Sheep Commis- 
sion imposed an absolute quarantine 
against Wyoming sheep, a recent out- 
break in central Idaho being directly 
attributed to sheep brought in from 
that state without 
whatever. 


any inspection 


Hugh Sproat. 





Lambing at all the sheep sheds in 
this county is now (February 13th) in 
full swing. There is a considerable de- 
crease in the number of 
lambed. 


ewes being 
The weather so far has been 
very good for feeding, although be- 
ginning the first of February and con- 
tinuing up to date, it has been cold and 
stormy. But after last winter's ex- 
perience, the present might be likened 
to a holiday in the Bermudas. 

There will be plenty of hay if spring 
comes at the usual time, about the first 
of April. The hay costs around $10 
per ton. The price quoted is $8 per 
ton (422 feet), measured the middle of 
October. This gives the sheepman 
usually not more than 1,600 pounds for 
his ton. Verily, this is a fool’s para- 
dise. Every fall sheepmen flock in 
here, falling over each other in their 
mad efforts to get this hay at short 
measure and long prices. Just doing 
this surpasses all understanding. Hay 
in other sections around here has gone 
begging all winter at $6 per 512-foot 
ton. 

Sheep help is quite plentiful, more 
so than for a number of seasons. Sixty 
dollars is paid to old herders, $45 per 
month to feeders and ranch hands. 

The wool buyer is beginning to cir- 
culate. Forty-one cents has been of- 
fered by two different buying firms 
hut we have not heard of any accept- 
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ances with the exception of a small clip 
or two, Sheepmen generally have their 
sights set a little higher and the ten- 
dency is to wait until around shearing 
time before deciding to sell. 

Nearly all of the feeder iambs and 
old ewes in this part of southern Idaho 
have gone on to market or to’ Eastern 
feed lots. Several bands of white- 
faced ewe lambs are still held back, but 
they too will probably in most in- 
stances follow the lure of the high dol- 
lar to market. Colin MacRae. 

Paris, Idaho. 





LAMBING AND TRADING IN EAST- 
ERN OREGON 


Weather conditions have been fav- 
orable throughout most of the range 
district. There was some bad wea- 
ther in January but no very rough 
weather has prevailed this winter. Re- 
cently a cold wave prevailed in Uma- 
tilla County which increased the activ- 
ity for the demand for baled hay to 
some extent. There has been a rather 
keen demand for hay in the stack in 
Wallowa County and some sold at $12. 

Lambing started along Willow Creek 
in Morrow County the last of Janu- 
ary and conditions have been very 
good. Some of the first bands to fin- 
ish have reported good percentages 
of lambs. The Minor and Thompson 
people reported 107 per cent from their 
first band. Lambing is also on in Uma- 
tilla County and reports indicate satis- 
factory conditions there. Sheepmen 
report that the ewes wintered in first 
class condition. Lambing is just start- 
ed in Klamath County and the other 
interior districts of higher altitude. 

The Portland market reflects the 
scarcity of lambs coming off feed. 
Some Klamath County lambs recently 
sold for around 13 cents. One Klam- 
ath County feeder took 1,800 head to 
San Francisco but found the market 
broken and had to sell at 11% cents. 
The few men feeding this winter have 
done well. 

Wool sales so far are less numerous 
than at this time of year under usual 
conditions. Grower and buyer have 
been quite a distance apart so far. 
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There are reports of some contracting 
at 40 cents. The writer knows of sey- 
eral offers at around this figure which 
have not been accepted. 
transferred 
lately at $14 a head. One large sheep 
company was recently offered $15 for 
three-year-olds for immediate delivery. 
Mixed lambs are now being con- 
tracted in a limited way for fall deliv- 
ery. There seems to be plenty of buy- 
ers who are willing to pay ten cents 
for crossbred lambs but there are not 
a great many growers who are willing 
to sell at this figure. One lot of 10,000 
has recently been contracted on this 
basis. There appears to be little activ- 
ity in connection with early fat lambs 
such as are turned off from Umatilla 
County in July. F. L. 


Some ewes have been 


Ballard. 





SALT LAKE’S SPRING LIVESTOCK 
SHOW 


April 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 are the dates of the 
Sixth Annual Intermountain Livestock 
Show to be held at the Salt Lake Union 
Stock Yards under the auspices of the 
livestock committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Commercial Club. 

Entries have been coming in at a 
rapid rate and an excellent showing 
of fat and breeding stock is assured. 
The Salt Lake yards have a new in- 
terest for Intermountain cattle and 
sheepmen since the opening of the 
yards at Los Angeles in November 
last. Large numbers of stock have 
been sold in the Salt Lake yards for 
shipment to the Los Angeles market 
and in addition, the home consumption 
has shown a marked increase in the 
past year. 

For carloads of fifty fat lambs prizes 
of $75, $40 and $20 are offered. A 
total of $630 in the breeding classes is 
offered for distribution among Ram- 
bouillets, 
Cotswolds. 


Hampshires, Lifcolns and 





Weather is exceptionally fine here; 
in fact, it has been dry so long that we 
are really in need of rain. Every one 
reports a big lamb crop. 


Red Bluff, Calif. F. A. Ellenwood. 
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THE LONDON WOOL MARKET 


Some concern has recently been 
caused by reports of lowered prices in 
foreign markets. This was added to 
by the report of the first day’s sale 
in the London series opening on March 
6. Subsequent days, however, report- 
ed a different feeling and the Com- 


said: 


“The wool markets of the world have 


mercial Bulletin of March 10, 


steadied after a brief period of easier 
prices. Many had expected a further 
decline at the opening of the London 
Colonial auctions on Tuesday, but firm 
tone of the market was surprisingly 
fixed, and the tone since then has im- 
proved. The foreign primary markets 


also are steadier on the lower basis 


of values now ruling, although offer- 


ings for the most part are getting no- 


” 


ticeably poorer as the season wanes. 





FABRIC BILL FAILS OF PASSAGE 


The 67th Congress failed to bring 
the truth-in-fabric bill to a vote. 
After a very long delay in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate 
it had reached the 
would probably have come to a favor- 
able vote had it not been for the de- 
lay in the action of that 
sioned by the filibuster conducted 
against the ship subsidy bill. There 
was also some talk of a filibuster in 
case the 


Com- 


merce, calendar and 


body occa- 


fabric bill came up, which is 
evidence of the certainty of its passage 
in the Senate. Filibusters are not re- 
sorted to when the majority is with 
those adopting such tactics. 

The Idaho legislature voted adver- 
sely upon a measure submitted to that 
body. 

In the Utah legislature no separate 
fabric bill was submitted, but a truth- 
in-advertising bill which was passed 
Contains specific provision for honesty 
in advertising woolen fabrics and gar- 
ments sold in that state. 
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BOSTON QUOTATIONS ON TERRITORY GRADES OF WOOL FOR MARCH, 1923. 
Boston 

Scoured Equivalent prices for grease wools 

value of different shrinkage rates as shown 

Grade. (average) 68 66 64 60 58 56 8652 

Fine and Fine-Medium staple ..000.... $1.40 — 45 ATY% «.5O -56 OP. eek: wan 

Fine and Fine-Medium clothing.............. 1.25 .40 42% «45 GD - ites wéane = 

French Combing 1.32% .40 45 Ci: . 206 demas eaads se " 

Half-blood staple 1.32% 42 45 474 D. eeugdes: Secctinis es 

Three-eighths-blOOd Staple crccrrcccssecssseeeesees AGU, Necabmenar > cages Vicgeat®  \eecee 44 46 50 

Quarter-blood staple 921% 2 ec .39 41 44 


(1) Wools of this grade seldom have a ( of less than 60 per cent; in other 
words, seldom yield over 40 per cent of clean wool. 
(2) Wools of this and lower grades seldom shrink more than 60 per cent. 


Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


Wool market 
ed down 
past 


conditions have 
materially 
The 


quiet- 
very during the 
usual mid-season 
dullness is now the rule in the Summer 


Street houses. 


month. 


3eginning in the dull- 
ness in domestic sorts, caused by an 
of desirable wool, the 
quiet has now extended to all sections 
of the trade. 


ing by 


actual scarcity 


Most of the recent buy- 
manufacturers has been of a 
piecing-out character, and principally 
from the woolen mills which secured 
a big share of the orders for overcoat- 
ing. Latest advices are that there has 
been also an unexpectedly good de- 
mand for worsteds, but if so, it has 
not yet been reflected in an improved 
demand for wool. 


February and March are _ usually 


quiet months in the wool trade; were 
so last year, as a matter of fact. In 
many ways, the present situation is 
much like last year, and even the inost 
optimistic members of the trade do not 
expect any material increase in the 
movement of wool until the duplicate 
orders for men’s wear goods begin to 
come in. This quietness is coloring all 
that is being done here and in the West. 
No one 
seems to feel absolutely certain that 
markets 
are to go on advancing, and yet that 
must happen if all the anticipations of 


the Western wool growers are to be 


as well as in foreign markets. 


consuming and distributing 


realized. 
It is estimated here that the end of 


February saw total contracts aggre- 


gating 4,000,000:to 5,000,000 pounds. 
in Utah and Ne- 
vada. In the former state most trad- 
ing has been done in the Uinta Basin 
around Vernal and in the Grand River 
Valley around Cisco. 
in the latter 


These were mainly 


Scattering clips 
state have sold as high as 
45 cents, and in at least one case, the 
selling price was nearly or quite up to 
46 cents. 

These prices are claimed to be fully 
up to the parity of the Boston market. 
Therefore, the tendency is to go ahead 
very carefully in making contracts. It 
is a notable fact that the attitude of 
the majority of the growers in refus- 
ing to sell or contract their clips be- 
fore shearing is meeting with unex- 
pected commendation from many of 
the wool trade. The 
situation as regards the new heavy- 
weight season, in fact the whole ques- 
tion of the probable sale of goods, and 
the consequent demand for wool, is 


the leaders in 


still too uncertain to leave an attract- 
ive gambling chance for the Eastern 
buyer. 

It is reported that no contracts_ of 
importance have yet been made in 
Wyoming or Oregon, and only a few 
in California, where a few Middle 
County ‘clips have been sold at 35 to 
42 cents. Most of the Northern wools 
are reported held at 48 to 50 cents, 
without takers. Altogether the con- 
tracting season is progressing very 
Prices are too high; the at- 
titude of growers too indifferent, and 


slowly. 
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the outlook in the goods market too 
uncertain to allow free rein for even 
those most speculatively inclined. 

From this end the question as to the 
attitude of consumers and retail buyers 
looms large. In spite of all the cries 
of “profiteerers,’ wholesale clothiers 
feel compelled to advance their selling 
prices quite materially. Though the 
utmost confidence is expressed by the 
leaders in the trade, there is always a 
lurking fear of “buyer’s strike.” This 
is the last thing that is wanted. There 
is no place in the wool man’s plans for 
anything that will interfere with the 
orderly and steady movement of wool 
into consumption. To get everything 
out of the business possible, without 
forcing prices to a prohibitive point is 
the problem that confronts manufac- 
turer, wool dealer and wool grower. 

The importance of what has been 
done in Arizona, where something like’ 
400,000 pounds of the early shorn 
wools have recently been sold to a 
leading Boston house, may be easily 
overestimated. The price paid is re- 
ported to have been 50 cents in the 
country, or about 53 cents landed, Bos- 
ton. Estimates vary as to shrinkages. 
All the way from 56 per cent to 62 per 
cent are suggested as the probable 
shrinkage. At 62 per cent shrink and 
53 cents price the clean cost landed 
Boston would be $1.39%, while at 56 
per cent shrink, the cost would be only 
$1.201%.. Somewhere between these 
two extremes is the actual figure, 
which according to the consensus of 
opinion is that $1.25 to $1.30 is about 
the probable clean cost. 


This is about the basis upon which 
Eastern buyers would like to secure 
the new Territory clip, as they feel 
that this would allow them a reason- 
able profit on the turnover. Every en- 
deavor has been made to have the con- 
tracts to date come within this clean 
landed cost. These early Arizona 
wools occupy a peculiar place in the 
wool man’s affections. They come on 
the market when lofts are bare and 
stocks are at a low ebb. Consequent- 
ly there is keen interest in them from 
manufacturers and dealers alike. 


This is peculiarly so this year, owing 
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to the great scarcity of Territory wool 
East and West. Seldom, if ever, has 
so little domestic wool been available 
in the early months as this year. The 
early Arizona wools will be only a 
sop to the mill demand, but they come 
to market at a most opportune time. 
It is probable that all purchases thus 
far in that state have been for manu- 
facturers’ account. 


Current quotations for Territory 
wools in this market are largely nomi- 
nal, owing to the general lack of 
either stocks or sales on which to base 
values. Based in part on small scat- 
tering sales, Territory sorts may be 
quoted at $1.40 to $1.45 for choice and 
$1.35 to $1.40 for average fine and fine- 
medium staple—$1.25 to $1.30 for fine 
and fine-medium clothing—$1.25 to 
$1.35 for good French combing—$1.30 
to $1.35 for half-blood staple—$1.05 to 
$1.10 for three-eighths-blood staple 
and 90 cents to $1 for quarter-blood 
staple. Good Texas twelve-months’ 
wool is quotable at $1.35 to $1.40, and 
possibly up to $1.45 for an occasional 
choice lot. Eight-months’ Texas is 
scarce, but is nominally quotable at 
$1.25 to $1.30. A little fall Texas is 
available at $1.20 to $1.25. 

Ohio and similar fleeces are also in 
small supply, but occasional sales have 
served to give an idea of values, and 
to keep them more in the eye of the 
trade. Ohio fine unwashed Delaine has 
sold pretty freely during the past 
month, several different lots having 
been turned over to manufacturers at 
58 cents. Though an occasional choice 
lot is held at 60 cents, no sales are 
reported, and at the end of February 
it was becoming increasingly difficult 
to get manufacturers to pay that fig- 
ure. Sales of Ohio quarter-blood 
combing were noted early in February 
at 53 cents, but later 52 cents became 
the going price, and several sales were 
noted at that figure. 

A little heavy Ohio Delaine was re- 
ported sold on the clean basis of $1.40, 
the grease price not being stated. Ohio 
half-blood clothing wool sells at 51 
cents and three-eighths-blood clothing 
at 50 cents. Indiana three-eighths- 
blood combing sold at 56% cents, Mis- 
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souri half-blood clothing at 48 cents 
and Missouri three-eighths-blood 
clothing at 46 cents. 

Current quotations for Ohio fleeces 
are 57 to 58 cents for fine unwashed 
Delaine, 52 to 54 cents for fine un- 
washed clothing, 56 to 57 cents for half. 
blood combing, 55 to 56 cents for 
three-eighths-blood combing and 52 to 
53 cents for quarter-blood combing, 











Such slow progress was being made 
in passing through the Custom House 






the great weight of foreign wool, in 
bond and coming forward, that docks 
were congested, and great inconveni- 







ence was experienced by both manufac- 
turers and importers. Finally a tenta- 






tive agreement was arrived at between 
President Walter J. Meadows, repre- 
senting the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, and E. W. Camp, chief of the 
Division of Customs of the Treasury 
Department, by which it was provided 
that the entire lot offered for appraise- 
ment may be removed from the dock 












after 10 per cent has been weighed, 





the weights on the balance being ad- 
that 
weights of the 10 per cent of the lots 






justed in the proportion the 






bear to the invoice weights. 





The main thing established was that 





government reweights shall govern in 





assessing the duty. That was recog- 






nized’ as a step in advance. It is un- 






derstood that not all the big importers 





were willing to accept this tentative 







agreement, but enough have done so to 





relieve greatly the congestion at the 





landing piers. An enormous volume of 





wool has recently arrived in Boston 





from abroad, amounting to about 80; 





000,000 pounds during January and 






February. It is impossible to say how 





much of this has gone into consump- 





tion, but there is apparently no doubt 





that much foreign wool is still avail- 





able for purchase in the Boston mat 
ket. 
lately has extended to even the best 
It is still 






The quiet demand that has ruled 







grades of Australian wools. 





true that Boston is the cheapest mar 
ket in the world, and that Australian 
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Merinos can be bought for less money 
in Boston than in primary markets and 
imported. 

London closed strong on February 
_with Merinos and fine crossbreds 
per cent higher, medium crossbreds 
to 10 per cent higher and coarse 
crossbreds 10 per cent higher. The 
March series of the London wool sales 
is scheduled to open March 6, with 
offerings of 200,000 bales. Out of total 
offerings at the January series of 1&.,- 
000 bales, only 12,000 were taken by 
American buyers. Since the close of 
the last London series a sale has been 


held at Hull, 


9 
5 
5 


where fine crossbreds 


were par to 5 per cent lower, medium 
crossbreds 10 per cent lower and low 
crossbreds 5 per cent lower, compared 
with the last London quotations. 
Wool prices in Australia and South 
America continue very firm, with the 
season rapidly drawing to a close in 
all foreign primary markets. At Syd- 
ney, the total available offerings for 
the season are about 75 per cent sold. 
The season in the River Plate markets 


is practically ended, as far as good 


bright wools are concerned. Cape 
markets are also near the end for 
choice wools. Americans have been 


buying sparingly in Australia, hoping 
that prices would come down before 
the end of the season. At last advices, 
growers were withdrawing their wools, 
as their selling limits were not being 
reached. 


The latest New England letter of the 
First National Bank of Boston has the 


following on wool and wool textile 
matters : 


“The raw material situation continues to 
dictate the course of values for wool and 
wool manufactures in no unmistakable man- 
her, and were it not for the spirit of caution 
engendered by the experiences of 1920, it is 
quite probable that contracting of the new 
domestic clip would now be in full swing at 
Prices considerably above the present level. 
The reluctance of buyers to rush into west- 
em markets this year has been remarkable 
and may, in the end, be salutary. Neverthe- 
less, some purchases on the sheep’s back 
have been made, mainly in the central terri- 
tory states, on a basis which appears to ap- 
proximate parity with the eastern markets. 

0ol growers are perhaps more reluctant 
than usual to contract their unshorn wools, 
especially in the face of resolutions against 
the practice which were adopted at the re- 
cent convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association. The new domestic clip is 
€xpected to be generally well grown and 
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sound, although probably of heavier shrink- 
age than usual, owing to the open winter. 
The most recent Government estimate on 
sheep on American farms shows a gain of 
2% per cent as of January 1, with a total 
of 37,209,000 head, as against 36,327,000 head 
a year ago. This increase is due to the nat- 
ural reaction to higher prices for mutton, 
wool and sheepskins. The average value 
placed on the sheep is $7.50 per head, as 
compared with $4.80 on January 1, 1921. 

“The season for good wools in the foreign 
primary markets is rapidly coming to a close, 
with prices at the top for the season, al- 
though advances during the past month have 
met increasing resistance. While America 
has been buying fairly steadily abroad, 
England has been the heaviest operator, with 
Japan as usual furnishing the spectacular 
bidding on fine wools in Australia and South 
Africa. 

“Arrivals of foreign wool in Boston are 
heavy, amounting to some 65 million pounds 
since January 1, and port facilities are heav- 
ily taxed. Mills, however, are drawing 
steadily on the supplies of wool in bond to 
supplement their rapidly disappearing do- 
mestic stocks. 

“The new heavy weight season began 
most auspiciously, with the opening of goods 
by the American Woolen Company at a gen- 
eral 10 to 15 per cent advance over last 
year favorably received by the buyers. This 
moderate advance in price is considered not 
only good strategy for the company, but also 
for the entire trade, especially inasmuch as 
the new season is approached on a wool 
price basis 50 per cent higher, on the aver- 
age, than it was a year ago.” 





PUBLIC HEARINGS ON COMMIS- 
SION CHARGES AND WOOL 
FREIGHT HEARINGS . 





Public hearings conducted by the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion in investigation of charges for 
selling live stock were held at Chi- 
cago, March 5th to 10th. These hear- 
ings are in the nature of inquiries for 
the the arbitrators 
the producers and com- 
mission concerns at a number of mar- 
kets. Messrs. Dagger and Gore cf the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion were selected as arbitrators. They 
will conduct hearings at Omaha be- 
ginning on March 26th. All stockmen 
who so desire will be heard 


information of 
selected by 


in con- 
nection with the charges for selling 
live stock at Omaha. 

Similar hearings were held at Kan- 
sas City last November and are still 
to be scheduled for the St. Paul, Port- 
land and Fort Worth markets. It is 
expected that these will be concluded 
and a decision reached in advance of 
the main shipping season from the 
range states. 
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As explained on another page, the 
wool rates proposed by the railroads 
from Western territory have been sus- 
pended. An investigation is being con~ 
ducted and hearings set for Portland, 
Oregon, on April 2nd; Boise, Idaho, 
April 5th; and Salt Lake, Utah, April 
10th. It is probable that at the con- 
clusion of these hearings, a wool rate 
will be arranged that will stand for a 
considerable period. Growers or rep- 
resentatives of associations desiring to 
do so can be heard at any of these 
hearings. 





DUTY TO BE PAID ON COMBING 


WOOLS 
Last year a number of wool im- 
porters made the claim before the 


Customs Division of the Treasury De- - 
partment that duty should not be col- 
lected upon combing wools imported 
during the operation of the Emergency 
Tariff Act. From the time of filing 
the case, duty was paid on such wools 
only. under protest and it was hoped 
to secure the refund of all duty paid 
on combing wools. 

If the case should have been decided 
in accordance with the claims of the 
importers, September 20, 
Fordney-McCumber law 
took effect) combing wools could have 
been brought in free of duty. 


prior to 


(when the 


The Emergency Tariff Act levied 
duties upon “wool, commonly known 
as clothing wool, including hair of the 
camel, Angora goat, and alpaca, but 
not such wools as are commoniy known 


as carpet wools,” at the rate of 15 


cents per pound when unwashed; 
washed 30 cents; and 45 cents if scour- 
ed. Double duty was provided for 


skirted wools. 

It was claimed by the importers that 
under the language of the law-the du- 
ties should not apply upon combing 
wools but only upon wools of the 
Hearings were held in 
3o0ston last summer and a decision has 
just been rendered in the Customs 
Court, by a vote of two to one, that 
the duty applied upon all classes of 
wool used for clothing. 


clothing grade. 
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THE PRESENT RATE OF WOOL 
CONSUMPTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Department of Commerce an- 
the following information 
with regard to the consumption of wool 
by manufacturers in the United States 
during the month of January, based on 
reports received by the Bureau of the 
The 
American Woolen Company and five 
smaller firms do not make _ reports. 
Their figures are not included in data 
for other months or years: 


nounces 


Census from 616 manufacturers. 


Consumption in 1922 and in January 
1923 

Total consumption for 1922 was 
654,126,000 pounds, as compared to 
529,495,000 pounds for 1921. Last 
year’s total includes 128,000,000 pounds 
of carpet wool as against 58,865,000 
pounds in 1921. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture during the month of 
January, 1923, was 63,348,253 pounds 
(grease equivalent). ; 

The monthly consumption of wool 
in grease equivalent for concerns re- 
porting in 1922 was: Pounds 
many .......... BA 
February . 53,774,000 
March A 
a 

52,533,080 
u- 92,620,985 
.. 46,902,071 

. 57,339,994 

54,770,612 
... 99,281,774 
. 63,313,170 

58,366,980 


Domestic and Foreign Wool 


Of the total quantity of wool used 
by manufacturers during the month of 
January, 1923, 24,217,445 pounds, or 
44.1 per cent, was domestic wool, and 
30,738 715 pounds, or 55.9 per cent, was 
foreign wool. The carpet wool was all 
of foreign origin while 57.3 per cent of 
the fine wool was produced in this 
country, 69.8 per cent of the half-blood, 
62.4 per cent of the %-blood, 53.2 per 
cent of the quarter-blood, and 33.3 per 
cent of the low grade. 


August 
September ... 
October 
November ... 
December 
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WOOL DEALER EXCESS WAR 
PROFITS TOTAL OVER 
MILLION DOLLARS 


The 1918 regulations for handling 
wools for government account pres- 
cribed the margin of profit allowable 
where small farm clips were purchased 
outright for concentration and subse- 
quent delivery to the government. 
The larger clips were consigned to the 
various wool houses for handling at a 
specified rate of charge. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
designated to wind up the affairs of 
the war wool board. It was claimed 
that large excess profits had been ob- 
tained by dealers handling the small 
purchased clips. It has not been stated 
that any excess profit was taken in the 
handling of clips consigned by grow- 
of the 
Department of Agriculture says: 


ers. A recent announcement 

The Department of Agriculture has 
collected a total of $662,477 in excess 
profits of dealers on the 1918 wool clip 
and distributed $360,365 of this amount 
to more than 100,000 wool growers 
throughout the country. In making 
this the 
said several recent court decisions up- 
holding the regulations of the War 
Industries Board under which the col- 
lections are being made had expedited 
the work. 

The department reported that the 
auditing of dealers’ accounts showed 
that 1,065 had made excess profits ag- 
gregating $1,489,327. Of this amount 
$825,850 still remains to be collected 
and distributed on a pro rata basis to 
the growers with thirty-five cases now 
in the hands of the Department of 
Justice. 


announcement department 





OREGON WOOL GROWER IN 
CREASES WEIGHT OF FLEECE 
The experience of the firm of J. C. 

Oliver and Sons of John Day, Grant 

County, Oregon, is of interest in show- 

ing what they have done by careful se- 

lection and culling of the ewe band. 
Some eight years ago Herman Oliver 

of the firm started weighing fleeces 

from each ewe at shearing time. There 
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were 3,600 ewes of Delaine breeding oy 
the ranch at that time. The sheep wer 
shorn with blades. All that 
sheared less than eight pounds wer 
branded one those _ that 
sheared eight pounds or more 
branded another way. The average 
fleece weight for the entire lot at tha 
time was eight pounds. Of the 3,6) 


ewes 


way and 


Were 


head there were 900 that sheared light, 
These were sold before the next shear. © 


ing season. The remaining 2,700 aver. 
aged 914 pounds. 


with rams secured from the But 


terfield Livestock Company. These se. 


lected rams sheared twenty-six pound § 


the The 
of sheep on the ranch are out oj 


next spring. 


this mating. The average weight ¢i 
fleece from them last spring was twelve 
pounds. 

The story shows the results of care 
ful culling and mating of the 
sheep. 


and only furnished these figures whe 
I urged that they might be of assistane 
to other sheepmen. 


The Extension Service of the Oregon § 


Agricultural College is 


stage three demonstrations in the state | 


this year, carrying out this same plan 
Three range bands will be selected ii 
different parts of the range area. The 
work will be carried on for five years 


weighing fleeces and saving ewe lambs 


only from the higher producing ewes 


- Due publicity to the plan will be given 


as the demonstration progresses. 
H. A. 


Oregon 


Lindgren 


Extension Service, 


tural College. 





In South Dakota 


Very moderate 


during February, with the exceptiol§ 
winter & 


of one very cold week. The 


range, while there has been very litth® 


snow, is of very poor quality and the 
grass is too coarse. 
some feeding on the range. 
Lambing has not started yet, but 
the ewes are in fine condition and th 
prospects for early grazing are good 
DeGrey, S. D. J. F. Schenegge. 
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February’s lamb market developed 
eccentricity, but the mean level oi 
seriously disturbed. 
Most of the time the $15 quotation 
was in effect and at the high point 
month $15.50 was paid for 
choice lambs. Most of the time heavy 
lambs were somewhat of a drug, but 
whenever a little outside competition 
developed, packers concluded that they 
could use 90 to 100-pound stuff at 
higher cost. 
porter took a band of 110-pound shorn 
lambs at $10.50 for the British mar- 
ket, a price at which he figured they 
would pay out as there is a demand 


prices was not 


in the 


Late in the month an ex- 


in England for fat lamb. Toward the 
end of February heavy lambs were 
equal to a somewhat better perform- 
ance as shearers came into the mar- 
ket for heavy shearing stock, paying 
as high as $14.60 for 92-pound lambs, 
which forced killers to protect them- 
selves. During the month a lot of 
wooled lambs sold at $14.50@15.25 and 
shorn stock anywhere from $12 to $13, 
according to weight and the growth of 
wool. Both heavy lambs and sheep 
sold radically out of line with light 
stuff when values considered, 
carcasses looking cheap on the hooks. 
Mature sheep showed little change all 
through the month. 


The First Week 

At the inception of February, dam- 
age done to the price list late in 
January was temporarily repaired, but 
it did not last, a 15@25-cent advance 
fading. On the high spot $15.50 was 
paid, although, taking the entire week 
$14.75@15.25 bought most of the de- 
sirable lambs, shorn stock 
mainly at $12@12.50, some heavy 
shorn stock going as low as $10.75. 
For culls in the fleece it was a $12.50 
@13.50 market. Fed yearlings scored 
at $13.50, but heavy stuff on that 
order had to be content with $10.75, 
weight always being the price making 
factor. Some 95-pound shorn yearl- 
ings sold at $10.25. Sheep of all kinds 


were 


moving 
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were wanted at slightly higher prices, 
choice light ewes scoring at $8.25 and 
most of the desirable weights going at 
$7.25@8. A deck of 115-pound clipped 
ewes realized $6. Most of the aged 
wethers went at $8.25@9, the latter 
figure for 102-pound stock, a load of 
169-pound wethers making 
$5.50. Feeders got little out of the 
run, $15.50 being paid for one deck 
of desirable 55-pound lambs, others 
making $15@15.35. 
The Second Week 

The second week a cold snap put a lit- 
tle life into the trade although supply 
was liberal. Some 91-pound lambs went 
over at $15.15, but the price was not 
general as 90-pound stock sold at $14. 
The top was $15.35, 89-pound Colo- 
rados reaching $15.25 and the bulk of 
the desirable fat lambs selling between 
that figure and $14.50. Most of the 
shorn lambs were appraised at $11.75 
(212.50, a band of 85-pound fall-shorn 
stock reaching $13. Heavy shorn 
lambs were severely penalized, the 100- 
pound class selling at $10.25@10.75. 
Yearlings advanced 25@50 cents and 
heavy sheep 25 cents. 


shorn 


A new top was 
put on the former class at $13.75, two 
loads of “Colorado feds,” averaging 77 
pounds, making that figure. The bulk 
of the yearlings moved at $12.50@13.25, 
with extreme weights at $11@11.50. 
Choice 110@114-pound ewes reached 
$8.40, also a new top for the season. 
Other desirable lightweights made 
$7.25@8.25, with 120-pound shorn ewes 
at $5.50@5.60. Wethers were scarce, 
advancing in sympathy with ewes, 
$8.50@9 taking the bulk with 125- 
pound wethers at $9.50 and shorn, 100- 
pound stock at $7.50. Feeders paid $15 
@15.40 for light lambs, but $14.70@ 
14.90 took most of the stuff going to 
the country. 
The Third Week 

The last full week of the 
developed a liberal run, but as outside 
competition was healthy packers were 
unable to depress values on anything 
shippers needed, $15.40 being paid on 


month 


‘that account. Heavy lambs, which had 
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only the packers outlet, were punished 
to the extent of 50 cents per hundred- 
weight, $12.50@13 taking a lot of that 
kind of stuff. Most of the shorn of- 
ferings realized $11.50@12.50, accord- 
ing to weight. For extreme heavy 
shorn lambs it was a $9.75 market, the 
95-pound kind going at $10@10.25. 
Some heavy native lambs in the fleece 
were appraised as low as $11 and good 
95-pound Colorado wooled stock had 
to be content with $13.40. It was the 
lowest week of the winter on heavy 
lambs of all kinds. Feeders paid $15.40 
for choice 70-pound lambs to shear, 
country buyers competing on anything 
suited to their purpose at $14.50@15. 
The Fourth Week 
half week at the end of the 
month created a slightly higher, but 
somewhat fitful market. Choice light 
lambs again sold at $15.50, but when 
a heavy run reported at Buffalo, the 
thing slipped. On the final session 
lambs stopped at $15.40, a spread of 
$14.60@15.25 taking the bulk, most of 
the shorn lambs moving at $12.25@ 
12.40. For 139-pound wethers $9 was 
paid, 92-pound 


The 


yearlings reaching 
$13.25 and shorn yearlings going at 


$9.50@9.75. 2 2, 





OMAHA 





Fluctuations in fat lamb values dur- 
ing the month of February were re- 
markly narrow; in fact although there 
has been considerable fluctuation from 
day to day prices are practically on a 
par with the first of the month and 
show little change from the middle of 
December when the present level of 
values was reached. Strength has been 
the feature of the month’s trade and 
although there have been sharp breaks 
at times, the market-has always re- 
acted and the declines have been re- 
gained. Shipper buyers, with liberal 
orders for desirable light lambs for 
Eastern shipment, afforded consider- 
able strength to the trade throughout 
the month and the active bidding of 
buyers from the big local feed lots for 
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anything desirable to go out for shear- 
ing purposes was a decidedly strength- 
ening factor. 

Receipts have been unusually heavy, 
the total for the month of over 250,- 
000 breaking all February records and 
showing an increase over February of 
last year of 75,000 and an increase of 
The 
big end of the supply consisted of fed 
wooled lambs, although towards the 
end of the month there was a pretty 
liberal supply of clipped lambs. Clip- 
ped stock arrived mostly from nearby 
feed lots and wooled stock from Ne- 
braska and lowa, although other 
states, particularly Colorado, Wyoming 
and South Dakota were well repre- 


4,000 over the previous month. 


sented. 


The narrow fluctuation in prices dur- 
ing the month is well indicated by the 
range of top prices with only a 60-cent 
spread between the highest top price 
and the lowest. 
mark of $15 was paid on one day and 
the low top of $14.40 on two days with 
top prices on most days in the range 
of $14.60@14.75. The month’s top 
price of $15 is the highest price paid 
for fat lambs since the latter part of 
April last year. The bulk of light and 
medium lambs for the month was in 
the range of $14.25@14.50 and strong 
weights $13.75@14.25. Strong weights 
and heavy lambs have at times been 
a decided drug on the market, buyers 
showing sharp discrimination against 
lambs with too much weight. Severai 
lots averaging 95 pounds or more have 
had to move at, $13 while heavy na- 
tives sell on down to $11.50 and under. 
Clipped lambs sold mostly at $10.50@ 
12 according to weight and quality. 

One of the principal features of the 
month’s trade has been the activity of 
buyers of feeding and shearing lambs. 
Buyers for these classes have afforded 
strong competition on anything desir- 
able to go to the feed lots, and prices 
for these classes have generally been 
higher than killers. There has been a 
free movement during the month at 
$14.50@14.75 with several lots of desir- 
able light lambs above this spread, 
selling on up to $15.15, the month’s top 
price, which is 15 cents higher than 


The month’s high , 
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the top price on killers. The outgo of 
18,099 represented a fair volume of 
business for this season of the year 
and is the largest total for the month 
of February since 1920. The total for 
the same month last year was 11,625 
and for January of this year 13,118. 
Sheep of all kinds met with a strong 
active demand. Receipts in this divi- 
sion, however, were moderate, paucity 
of supply being largely responsible for 
the upward trend of prices. Prices 
climbed steadily during the month, 
reaching the high point of the season 
the closing week, with light ewes 
$8.10@8.35 and 
handyweights quotable at $8.50. Prices 
are fully 50 cents higher for the month, 
with 
Handyweight yearling wethers sold up 
to $13.25 and the bulk of this class 
were included in the range of $12@ 
12.75. 
several days for desirable weights, 
while heavier lots moved at $8@8.50. 
B. McC. 


moving freely at 


spots showing more advance. 


Aged wethers sold up to $9 on 


KANSAS CITY 


The sheep market the past month 
developed narrower price movements 
than in January. Neither the high 
nor the low levels of the preceding 
month were recorded, and there were 
no periods of over supplies followed 
by scant runs. The only element of 
concern lies in the fact that fed lambs, 
especially the heavy classes, were not 
marketed as freely as they should have 
been. If the government figures that 
there were 25 per cent more lambs on 
feed January Ist than on the same date 
a year ago are correct, then feeders 
are behind on their marketing and will 
have to ship freely in the next thirty 
days. However, a good many sheep- 
men contend that there was so much 
duplication in last fall’s movement of 
thin lambs to feed lots, the supply 
actually on feed January Ist was 
greatly over estimated. About 35 per 
cent of the lambs put on feed in the 
Arkansas Valley have been marketed. 
Over 75 per cent have been moved 
from the San Luis Valley, 40 per cent 
from northern Colorado, 25 per cent 
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from the Scottsbluff district, and 50 
per cent from the Platte River Valley 
in Nebraska. This would leave approxi- 
mately one million head of sheep and 
lambs still on feed March lst. Some 
of these lambs are getting at a point 
in weight where they will have to be 
moved in the next few weeks, or they 
will be too heavy for the trade. In 
the past two weeks the per cent of 
90 to 110-pound offerings showed a 
material increase and drew a sharp 
discount in price. As warmer weather 
approaches the heavy lamb will be less 
in favor than at the present time and 
lightweight lambs will increase in pop- 
ularity. To keep from glutting the 
more northern markets, feeders will 
probably shear a good many lambs at 
railroad feed yards within the next 
thirty days. 

In the past four weeks the extreme 
top for lightweight lambs was $15 and 
they were able to keep above the 14- 
cent level at the extreme low point. 
Strongweight lambs sold at $13.50 to 
$14.50, and heavy lambs $12 to $13.85. 
On the close the general market we 
40 to 50 cents below the extreme high 
point of the month, with the top lambs 
selling at $14.60, and extreme heavy 
lambs selling at $12.25 to $12.50. 

It has been a good many years since 
fat sheep developed a more favorable 
relation to lamb 
prices than in the past month. Fat 
ewes sold at $7.50 to $8.50, and fat 
wethers at $8.50 to $9.50. Most of the 
fat yearlings sold at $12 to $12.90. 
Prices for fat sheep on the close were 
at the high point and killers seemed 
to prefer them to extreme heavyweight 
lambs. Fat sheep are scarce this sea- 
son, due to the fact that breeders held 
every ewe that had a lamb prospect 
out of feed lots, and the 


price position in 


American 
sheepman has proven by experience 
that it seldom pays to let the wether 
lamb go into the yearling class. 
There has been a steady, large de- 
mand for feeding and shearing lambs. 
Lightweight feeding lambs have sold 
on the same level as fat lambs, and 
shearing lambs have brought within 
50 cents of feeding lambs. One band 
of 2,700 lambs that had been hay fed 
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in the Manti section of Utah sold at 
$14 to shearers. 

Heavy rains in the big sheep pro- 
ducing sections of: Texas in the past 
two weeks will bring on weeds and 
grass and Texas sheep will be held 
until they are fat. 
this movement will not start before 
the latter part of April, and in view 


As it looks now, 


of the fact that there are a large num- 
ber of fed lambs to come in the next 
sixty days, the holding back of Texas 
grass sheep will be to the advantage 
make 
flocks this 
year and likewise there will be con- 


of all concerned. Texas will 


further enlargements in 


siderable holding of breeding ewes, and 


purchases of good young Western 


farmers. Orders 
for breeding ewes could not be filled 


the past few weeks owing to lack of 


ewes by cornbelt 


offerings. 

Sheep. receipts in Kansas City in 
February were 112,323, compared 
with 116,243 in the same month 1922, 
and the smallest supply in any Febru- 
ary since 1919. i me. 3 


ST. JOSEPH 





Sheep receipts for February, 1923, 
numbered 110,193, against 59,664 in 
February, 1922. The month’s run was 
the largest February in the history of 
the local yards. Of this number 76,566 
were from Colorado, and the balance 
were practically all from nearby 
states. At the close of January lambs 
were selling in a range of $13.50@ 
14.75, and at the end of February quo- 
tations were practically the same. At 
no time during the month did top 
lambs sell below $14.35, or higher than 
$14.75. Medium and heavy kinds were 
very uneven. Lambs averaging in the 
nineties sold as low as $13, and as high 
as $14.25. A few loads weighing over 
100 pounds sold at $12.75, and a few 
heavy cutouts sold down to $12. Clip- 
ped lambs were not numerous and 
prices at the close were mostly $1 low- 
er than February Ist. Best lambs on 
the close sold at $11.50 compared with 
$12.50 a month ago. 

Feeding lambs were scarce and sold 


mostly $14.25@14.35. The supply of 
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aged sheep was larger than for sev- 
eral months, and included many loads 
Despite the 
liberal run there was a broad demand 


of choice Colorado ewes. 


throughout the month and prices were 
Choice 
ewes sold on the close at $8.50, weth- 
ers $9.50 and yearlings $12.50. 


H. H. M. 


50 cents higher at the close. 





SHEEP RECEIPTS 


Sixty-seven public markets recorded 
receipts of 22,364,475 sheep and lambs 
in 1922, or 1,803,557 fewer than in 1921, 
a decrease of 7.5 per cent. The five- 
year average, 1917 to 1921, is put at 
23,532,647, so that 1922 receipts were 
1,168,172 below this average. 

Local slaughter at the same mar- 
10,669,382, or 2,188,264 
less than 1921, a decrease of 17 per 
cent. The five-year slaughter average 
is put at 11,178,715 head. 

The feeder movement was 4,166,720 
head, or 1,072,093 more than in 1921, 
an increase of 34.6 per cent. 


kets figures 


As much 
of this business merely indicated a 
turn-over, the stuff going out from 
and back to the market within the 
year, total receipts are not an accur- 
ate gauge on production. The five- 
year average feeder movement is put 
at 4,977,000, or 16.3 per cent more than 
in 1922. j..& ¥. 
THE SPRING LAMB MOVEMENT 
—ESTIMATE BY THE U. S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


It is estimated that the Eastern ship- 
ment of California lambs will begin 
about March 25, which is almost a 
month earlier than last year. This 
indicative of a 
longer shipping period than prevailed 
in 1922, but it is more than likely that 
the peak of the movement will occur 
during April. 


early movement is 


Based upon conditions existing about 
March 1, it is expected that the first 
shipments will be made from Fresno 
County, gradually north- 
ward as the season advances. No East- 


extending 


ern movement of lambs is expected 
from the Imperial Valley. 
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Shipments of California lambs to the 
Eastern markets in 1921 were about 
300,000 head, while in 1922, there were 


about 230,000 live lambs 


dressed lambs sent east. 


and 35,000 
This year it 
is estimated the total Eastern move- 
ment will amount to 350,000 lambs or 
31 per cefit more than in 1922. 

Arizona expects the shipment of 
35,000 lambs between April 15 and May 
15, compared to 18,000 in 1922. The 
early lamb crop in Idaho is estimated 
to be 20 per cent greater than last 
year. 

In the past it has been found that 
the early movement of lambs from 
Kentucky and Tennessee comes into 
competition with the tail-end of the 
California shipments. It is estimated 
Tennessee will ship 
about 8,000 lambs in April as com- 
pared with 6,000 last year and 6,000 in 
1921, with no movement from Ken- 
tucky. In May, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky will this year probably move 
about 139,000 lambs as compared with 
111,000 last year and 140,000 in 1921; 
while in June this year’s movement is 
placed at 224,000 as compared with 
229,000 last year and 208,000 in 1921. 


that this year 





PRODUCERS COMMISSION HOUSE 
AT ST. LOUIS REPORTS ON 
YEAR’S BUSINESS 


The first commission house to com- 
plete a year’s operations under the 
management of the National Live 
Stock Producers Association is the St. 
Louis branch of that organization. 

This house has charged the custom- 
ary rates collected by old line houses 
at that market, namely: Cattle, $22 
per car; hogs, $26 per double deck; 
sheep, $26 per double deck. Total 
amounted to $134,690 
and of this $40,407 was returned to 
In addition the 
executed free of 
charge, buying orders that would have 
amounted to $7,000. 

The Producers’ Commission houses 
are now in operation at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Fort Worth, Buffalo, and In- 
dianapolis. Another branch was open- 
ed on March 5, at Kansas City, Room 
100, Live Stock Exchange Building. 


commissions 


members and patrons. 


St. Louis branch 
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SHEEP FOR SALE 


Advertisements are received for this col- 
umn to be paid for at the rate of $1.00 per 
half-inch (25 words), cash with order. 
Advertisements must reach the office of the 
Wool Grower by the first day of the month 
for insertion in the current issue. 


“4,000 yearing Merino ewes; 800 wethers. 


April delivery. 
Bishop, Calif. 


A. R. Giraud, R. F. D., 


7,500 extra good breeding ewes, one to four 
years old. L. B. Sylvester, Monte Vista, 
Colo. 


1,100 first cross Cotswold-Rambouillet yearl- 
ings, 600 Rambouillet yearlings. All win- 
tered on hay, some grain. A. R. Mickele- 
son, Draper, Utah. Phone Midvale 82R1. 


SHEEP WANTED 


200 registered Hampshire ewes with lambs 
at foot for delivery May lst. Send des- 
‘cription and prices to F. W. W., care of 
National Wool Grower. 


Small flock of registered Hampshire or 
Shropshire sheep. Send description and 
best price to Howard Vaughn, Dixon, Calif. 





GOOD SHOWING BY SUFFOLK 
LAMBS 


A record was kept on two lots of 
1922 lambs sired by Hampshire and 
Suffolk rams and bred by James Laid- 
law of Idaho. The weights 
taken by the Animal Husbandry 
branch of the Idaho Agricultural. Ex- 
tension Service. At breeding time the 
bunch of crossbred ewes was divided 
into two similar lots. 

Owing to the late cold spring and 
the unfavorable weather the bloom was 
lost and the early growth retarded, At 
this time, the Hampshire lambs seem- 
ed to thrive and meet the conditions 
of the range better than did the Suf- 
folks. Thirty ewes with lambs by 
Suffolk rams and 85 with lambs from 
Hampshire rams were run in the same 
band from lambing until shipping time. 

The ewes and lambs were ranged 
on the sagebrush range of the pub- 
lic domain and on the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Forest. Of the original 30 Suf- 
folk lambs, one was lost and could not 
be accounted for and one went back 
with the cutbacks. Of the 85 Hamp- 
shire lambs 82 were shipped, both the 
Hampshires and the Suffolks going 
with the shipment from the range 
band. They were shipped at Bellevue 
on June 13th and sold in Chicago on 
June 22nd, to Swift and Company. 


were 
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The weight and killing records for 
the two lots follow: 

Hampshires 
Date of birth—February 5-26. 
Average date of birth—February 15. 
Date of sale—June 22. 
Average age, date of sale—127 days. 
Average weight—62 pounds. 
Selling price per cwt.—$12.25. 
Price per head—$7.59. 
Dressing percentage—49 per cent. 
Dressed cost per cwt.—$25. 

Suffolks 


Date of birth—February 5-26. 
Average date of birth—February 15. 
Date of sale—June 22. 

Average age, date of sale—127 days. 
Average weight—65 pounds. 
Selling price per cwt.—$12.65. 

Price per head—$8.22. 

Dressing percentage—50 per cent. 
Dressed cost per cwt.—$25.30 





EDUCATING THE PUBLIC TO USE 
HEAVY LAMB 


Removal of price discrimination 
against heavy lambs -is discussed by 
John Clay and Company in recent is- 
This 


company proposes that the result shall 


sues of “Live Stock Markets.” 


be attained through educating people 
to use cuts from heavier carcass. 

The following is reprinted from 
“Live Stock Markets.” 


Each year sees an increase in the propor- 
tion of heavyweight lambs marketed, and 
just now they are coming freely, and as 
usual are being more or less discriminated 
against—not because they are any less tooth- 
some than the lighter weight, but because 
the public clamor is for the latter class. A 
100-pound lamb selling at $13 grosses no more 
than an 85-pound lamb at $15.25. This is 
about the ratio at present, and the producer 
is penalized accordingly. The cure lies not 
with the producer, because these lambs are 
not finished product until they are well over 
the 90-pound mark. If they could be fin- 
ished at a lighter weight they would be. 
The feeder is not striving so much for 
weight as for finish. In the old days when 
fine wooled lambs were all the West knew 
they went into feed lots at 40 to 50 pounds, 
but then came tise introduction of the 
coarser wooled—the Shropshire, Cotswold, 
Lincoln, ete. This was to build up the 
quality of the flocks to produce a lamb 
that combined both wool and mutton to the 
right advantage. 


The great founder of Swift & Co., Mr. 
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G. F. Swift, was a pioneer and prime mover 
in advocating and encouraging building up 
the quality of our Western flocks, and the 
work he started has been carried on by 
many who came after him. With quality 
has come also scale—a larger boned, bigger 
framed lamb, a type that goes into Colo. 
rado’s or Nebraska’s feed lots at 60 to 65 
pounds and are not in right shape to come 
out until 30 pounds heavier at least. 

But the public has not kept pace with 
this change and must be educated up to it. 
The press can do much to stimulate the 
inquiry and demand for the heavier cuts, 
now quotably much lower at sales places 
than the lighter, handier class and yet just 
as sweet and edible as the latter. The De. 
partment of Agriculture could conduct 
through its broad publicity channels a great 
educational campaign. Hotel and restaurant 
managers could feature “heavy lamb” (and 
afford to do so). The Fred Harveys of rail- 
road dining service could do likewise. If 
the demand can be stimulated and this heay- 
ier lamb find readier outlet, market condi- 
tions would soon change and the producer 
would not need to be so concerned over the 
outcome as he is today when he reads in 
this and other market reports such discour- 
aging statements as “heavy lambs a drug 
on the market,” “heavy lambs practically 
unsalable,” etc. 


Now let everyone interested put his 
shoulder to the wheel and see if something 
tangible cannot be accomplished, so that 
the lamb feeding industry may not be fur- 
ther jeopardized. In this work all can 
help: producer, feeder, commission man, 
packer, butcher, purveyor and ultimate con- 
sumer. 


To put the case in concrete form. Here 
is a 100-pound lamb. It dresses 50 pounds, 
One-third chuck, one-third rib and loin, one- 
third leg (short). It costs $13 alive. Its 
pelt is worth $3.75, leaving $9.25, or a dress- 
ed cost of $18.50 per hundredweight for the 
meat (by-products not considered). An 85- 
pound lamb at $15.25 grosses practically the 
same ($12.97). Pelt value of $3.40, leaves 
$9.57. It dresses 42 pounds, costing $22.83 
per hundredweight. These figures are fur- 
nished us by one of the large packers. On 
this basis the packer wholesale 42 pounds 
of light lamb at 26 cents, or $10.92, and 50 
pounds of heavy lamb at 20 cents, or $10. 
The extra 8 pounds represents only 92 cents. 
And this is simply because of the prejudice 
against the heavy cut. The householder 
buying the heavier leg of lamb is actually 
presented with about 2 pounds of just as 
sweet wholesome juicy meat when its cost 
is put alongside the price charged for the 
handyweight. She must insist of course on 
buying this heavy lamb from her butcher at 
the same relative discount as he gets it 
from the wholesaler, that is 4 to 6 cents per 
pound under light lamb cost. 


The public demands at present the light 
cut, and the hotel keeper, the restaurant 
powner, the dining car service superintendent, 
and in fact, the general rank and file of those 
whose business it is to feed the people must 
of necessity govern themselves accordingly. 
Sheepmen’s organizations, the National 
Meat Board, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, can and undoubtedly will co-oper- 
ate to educate the consumers to purchase 
the heavier cuts. Economy warrants it if 
nothing else. The great problem is to spread 
the gospel. The packers tell us they are 
in hearty accord with us and ready to do 
what lies in their power to Overcome the 
existing prejudice. 
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AROUND THE RANGE 


Owing to the amount of convention 
material that had to appear in the 
Wool Grower, 


February issue of the 


the following “news” letters had to 

be held over until this month: 
MONTANA 
Northwestern 


Flathead County, Montana, is short 
on sheep, wintering about only four 
thousand ewes, two-thirds of what it 
had two years ago. 

Ours is the only range band in the 
We have 2,400 ewes, one-half 
of them coming twos, all bred to Ram- 
bouillet rams to lamb in April and 
May. One other band of 400 ewes is 
ranged out in the summer time and the 
balance are farmers’ sheep running un- 
ten to 300. 
Many farmers wanted to get into the 
business last fall, but failed to pick up 
the ewes when the price was going 
from $6 to $10. However, all the old 
ewes were disposed of and you might 
say, not a ewe lamb kept over. 

Sheep are in the best condition at 
this time (February 5th) that they have 
been for several years, and the lamb 
The 
range has been ideal since early De- 
cember; nevertheless, we have moved 
to the feed lot, thinking that feed will 
benefit our lamb crop, put size on our 


county. 


der fence in bunches of 


and wool crop should be good. 


young ewes and increase our wool clip. 
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Hay is $10 in the stack, and oats $1.75 
per hundred. We have discontinued 
the use of block salt, winter and sum- 
mer, as we believe it is harmful to the 
sheep’s front teeth. We prefer a re- 
fined salt even at the extra price. 

Big Draw Sheep Co. 

Niarada Mont. 


Central 


The weather to the middle of Feb- 
ruary was ideal in this locality. It 
was unusually warm with no snow 
lot of 
Lambing has not started yet. 


wind. 
About 
18,000 ewes were bred here in the fall 
compard with 15,000 last year. 

The wage for new herders is $60 
Alfalfa hay is $8 a ton; cotton cake, 
$46; corn, $38; oats and barley, two 
cents a pound. Donald S. Waite. 

Utica, Mont. 


and a southwestern 





Montana experienced a heavy snow 
and low temperatures early in Decem- 
ber, but warm weather followed, and 
January has been as March usually is. 
Considerable was done in 
December, but not so much in Janu- 
ary. 


feeding 


Oats and barley sold in October 
and Novenrber at $1.25 per hundred, 
but have advanced steadily to $1.85, 
at which price sOme cars moved to 
the west coast. The market eased off 
a little then, but those who have oats 


are holding them for $2. Oats have 


41 
largely cottonseed cake in 
the last few years here as a feed for 
breeding flocks. Corn has _ always 
been used more or less for fattening 
purposes, but is not favored for breed- 
ing ewes. Alfalfa can be bought at 
from $10 to $12 in the stack. 

Coyotes are more numerous here 
Late 
this fall four coyotes got in a sup- 
posedly sheep-tight pasture where we 
have 200 pure-bred ewes, and a sheep 
herder in an adjoining field got them 
out only after considerable trouble. 
That was the day he did not have his 
gun, of course. 


replaced 


than they have been for years. 


We bred about ten per cent more 
ewes last fall than a year ago. 

A few herders receive $50 a month, 
but most of them get $60. 

T. B. Carpenter. 
Mont. 


Southeastern 


East Helena, 

Conditions are unusually good for 
this time of the year, especially so 
when compared wtih those of a year 
Ample rains during the sum- 
mer and fall put the range in excel- 
lent shape. The growing conditions 
were, of course, very good. Lambs 
were fair and sold at rather risky 


ago. 


prices (to feeders). The growers, how- 
ever, needed the money re- 
ceived, after their two years of mis- 
fortune. Good 50 to 65-pound weth- 
ers went at ten cents. Ewe lambs 
did better, some bringing an average 


surely 
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Wool Grower for 1 Year at $1.50 
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PIPE WRENCH 
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The “Crocodile” Wrench is drop forged from the finest 
tool steel and scientifically tempered and non-breakable. 
It is 8% inches long and weighs ten ounces. 
quires no adjustment, never slips and is always ready 


SIX HANDY FARM TOOLS IN ONE 


A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver and three 
dies for cleaning up and rethreading rusted and battered 
threads; also for cutting threads on blank bolts. 
will fit all bolts used on standard farm machinery. 


It re- 


Dies 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Ketchum 
Clincher 
The new Ear Pag 


Tag for Cattle, Sheep and 
Hogs, three sizes. Simplest, best and cheap- 
est. Requires but one movement to pierce 
ear and clinch itself. Made of bright steel, 
light but durable. Stamped with name (and 
address on larger) and numbered. Already 
indorsed by government, states, veterinarians, 
breeders and farmers that have used them. 
Write for description and prices. 











KETCHUM MFG, CO., Dept. 23, Luzerne, N. Y. 








NATIONAL COPPER BANK 
Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. 
No. 160. 
No. 163. 
No. 185. 


Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
Care of Hogs. 

Care of Poultry. 

Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
No. 351. Blackleg Prevention. 

No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

. Blackleg Aggressin. 

. Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. | 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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of $6.50 to $7 per head. Young 
breeding ewes sold well. Old ewes 
did not. Some owners asked too 


much for them. However, feed is at 
reasonable prices in the Yellowstone 
River Valley, $8 to $10 in the stack, 
and the wintering cost has not been 
great. Some sheepmen closed out en- 
tirely either because they were forced 
to pay their debts, or because they 
could break even by doing so. 

The winter began in reality De- 
cember 5th, and lasted until the 18th, 
with the temperature reaching as low 


as 38 degrees below zero. . From that 


date until the 30th chinook winds 
took most of the off. Then 
about ten inches of snow fell, which 
the thaw during the first two weeks 
of January removed. 
15th) the 


snow, 


Snow 


Now (January 
land is quite cleared of 

Live stock have wintered weil and 
the sheep are putting on a strong, 
clean growth of wool. If the winter 
does not extend to May Ist, the sheep- 
of eastern Montana should be 
able to pay for some more oil stock, 


men 


automobiles and diamonds. 


Rosebud, Mont. L. L. Givler. 


Northeastern 


It is reported here that one clip 
of about 1£,000 pounds of medium to 
fine medium wool has been contracted 
for 38 cents.. Need for money, I 
judge, caused the sale. 

It is very dry and warm for 
this time of the year. All the sheep 
have wintered well, with no loss to 
speak of. We bred about the same 
number of ewes last fall as in 1921, 
but fewer than in 1920. Prices for 
feed are as follows: alfalfa, $20 a 


March, 193 
ton; corn, $1.80 a hundred; oat 
$2.25 a hundred; cotton cake, $55 , 
ton. L. P. James, 

Clayton. N. M. 


Northwestern 


Up to the middle of February th 
weather has been mild. There has bee; 
no need for feeding on the range. Aj. 
falfa is selling now at $18 a ton; con 
$1.75; oats, $2.10; and cotton cake 
$58 a ton. Frank Bond. 

Espanola, N. M. 





SOUTHEASTERN NORTH DAKOTA 


We bred 


ewes last 


about 15 per cent mor 
fall than in 1921 
per cent more than in 1920. 

ter here has been very moderate. Al- 
falfa is selling for $15 a ton; com 
75 cents; oats, 30 cents; 
45 cents. pa 

Fargo, N. D. 


and _ barley 


W. Haw. 





WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA 


We had some cold weather in De® 
cember, ‘but since then we have hai 


no snow to speak of, and no ze 
weather until today (January 28th 


There has been some feeding don] 


Feed costs are: alfalfa, $7 for No. | 
corn, $1.50; oats, $1.30; barley, $1.20 
cotton cake, $4 per hundred. Herd 
ers are paid around $70 a month. | 
have not heard of any prices for thi 
new wool, but several contracts fo 
lambs delivered at local 
fall at ten cents per pound have bet! 
reported. S. H. Rober. 
Newell, S. D. 


and 25] 
The win- 
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MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
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BANKERS AND FARMERS 


An Address by Frederick C. Jensen, 
Vice-President, Mt. Pleasant Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah. 


Perhaps the greatest lesson taught 
by the and 
aftermath is exemplified most truly 
in the old saying, “Man doth not live 
hy himself alone.” 


world war its attendant 


However secure and independent any 
nation felt in its own power, it was 
inevitably drawn into the swirling vor- 
tex. The our 
financial institutions and tested every 


crisis which affected 
fiber of their strength was a direct 
result of the war. We witnessed the 
failing and closing of hundreds of banks 
as though they were as frail as the 
houses built of cards by the child, and 
saw how one failure followed another 
left 
without a financial institution in them. 


until whole communities were 
All their funds were tied up and the 
defunct institutions now in the hands 
still further augmented 
the grief of the debtors by foreclosures 
and the 
winding up scenes of a bank failure the 
whole community suffers more than 


of receivers 


collection proceedings. In 


any one can comprehend who has ‘not 
passed through them. Especially to 
banks and people the 
comes forcibly home, “Man doth not 
live by himself alone,” but the success 
of each industry depends 


those lesson 


upon the 
prosperity of the others in the same 
community. 
Bankers Should Co-operate 
Right here the banks may draw a 
lesson, that if they would prosper and 
stand on a safe foundation, they must 
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be firmly entrenched with each other. 
There must be no estrangement among 
them. They must work for each other’s 
welfare and good, remembering always 
that the stronger your neighbor bank 
becomes, the more secure is your own, 
and the more capable to withstand the 
shocks of a money panic. But if your 
neighbor is weak and fails, you may 
have to follow. 

Along the same line of co-operation 
it behooves the bank officials to take 
active in the 

the farmer 
in communities 


on an interest welfare 


and prosperity of and 


stockman similar to 
Sanpete and Sevier Counties, to which 
this has direct application, as it de- 
pends almost entirely upon the pros- 
perity of these two fundamental indus- 
tries whether your banks are ever go- 
ing to amount to much. 
Public Service by Banks 


The lesson of the war teaches us 
that banks have a much greater duty 
to perform than simply as interest 
gathering institutions. Should that be 
all, they fall far short in fulfilling their 
full duty to their respective communi- 
ties. 

Due to the banker’s daily contact 
with financial questions, his counsel is 
often sought by his friends and neigh- 
bors, and then he should give the best 
that’s in him, governed by the purest 
motives, as very often such advice 
goes a long way toward forming the 
man’s decision for final action, and in 
a measure the banker will receive the 
or the accordance 


credit censure in 


with its outcome. 


Relief for the Farmer 
Since the war very few industries 


have yet reached normalcy. The 
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This Space Reserved For 


Sterling H. Nelson 
Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Members Ogden Grain Exchange 
926 Kearns Bldg. Phone Was. 4464 


Ot 
CARLOAD SHIPPERS OF 


Grain and Hay 


Millfeeds, Cottonseed Cake, 
Corn, Etc. 


Soe 
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Cars Always Loading or in Transit 














Montana Sheep 
BICKETT-SWETT 
CASCADE, 


market. 


Exceptionally well watered by 
Hay land well distributed over ranch. 


ings have private electric light plant. 
to Cascade, twenty miles distant. 





Disposing of Ranch at 


Owing to a desire to retire from business, we are placing our sheep ranch on the 
This place has a record of producing the highest priced beef, highest priced 
wool, and the highest priced lambs of any stock ranch in the northern part of Montana. 
Facts About It. 

Fifteen thousand acres of deeded land together with a 
springs and 
The best cattle ranch in the Northwest. 
equipped with wagons, teams and all kinds of farming implements. 
Ample shed room for 12,000 sheep. 
Excellent hunting and fishing. 


Ranch F'or Sale 
LIVE STOCK CO. 


MONTANA 


amount of leased land. 
through the ranch. 
Fully 
Home ranch build- 
Good road 


large 


large creeks running 








SAVE THE LAMBS 


By docking your lambs with the Ellen- 
wood docking iron you will have no 
loss of life and no loss of weight from 
bleeding. More than 1 per cent of all 
lambs docked by the knife bleed to 
death and the loss of blood in those 
that live causes a shrink in weight 
that they never recover. Lambs can 
be docked just as rapidly as with the 
knife and their rapid growth is not 
retarded by docking. 


Trons, perset ofthree . ... . $5.00 
Our Special Stove for heating irons 6.00 
F. O. B. Ked Bluff 

















: , Sia 
For further information, write 
BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6521 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California Ellenwood .~ 7 Co. 
RED BLUFF CALIFORNIA 
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RAMS WANTED TO PASTURE 


Excellent feed all season. 
Good fence around lot. 


D. G. Hatch, Swan Lake, Idaho 





National 


year. 


Wool Grower, $1.50 per 











SHEEP PELTS 
MacLean Bros., Los Angeles, Gal. 


947 and 949 EAST FIRST STREET 














OGDEN UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


L. F. Whitlock, Mgr. 


YOUR LIVESTOCK MARKET 
NEARER BY 1,000 MILES 
Under Government Supervision 
The Intermountain Livestock raising, fat- 
tening, marketing and shipping center. 
New Sheep Sheds. 10,000 Capacity 
Enlarged Sheep Pens. 25,000 Capacity 
Unlimited demand for Feeder Lambs 
Over a million sheep handled in these 
Yards during 1920 and 1921 








Governor President 
C. C. Moore F. W. Gooding 


STATE OF IDAHO 


SHEEP COMMISSION 
BOISE 


QUARANTINE 


Superseding Preceding Regulations Pertaining 
to Importations of Sheep from Wyoming. 


WHEREAS, Sheep scabies is known to ex- 
ist in many parts of Wyoming, and 

WHEREAS, Outbreaks of scabies in Idaho 
are directly traceable to Wyoming. 

NOW THEREFORE, Under provisions of 
Chapter 15, Section 4, Idaho Statutes, 1921, 
and for the protection of the sheep inter- 
ests in the State of Utah, 

IT IS ORDERED, That the importation of 
sheep by railroad, in wagon, by express, or 
any other common carrier; by trailing or 
by any other manner, is prohibited, except 
and unless the following regulations shall 
be observed by all persons, firms, transpor- 
tation companies and other common carriers. 

REGULATION I. 

Before any sheep shall come into Idaho 
from Wyoming in any manner whatsoever 
for any purpose, they must be certified by 
an Inspector of the United States Bureau’ of 
Animal Industry, on F. I. Form 24, showing 
such sheep to have been dipped once as 
exposed, or twice when sheep are found in- 
fected; all dipping to be done in lime and 
sulphur preparation. 

REGULATION II 

All sheep transported by railroad from 
Wyoming into Idaho shall be shipped in clean 
and disinfected cars. 

This order shall be in effect on and after 
February 20th, 1923. 

BOARD OF SHEEP COMMISSIONERS, 
Hugh Sproat, Vice-President. 
J. S. Dade, Inspector-in-Charge. 
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farmers, in particular, are still lang- 
uishing. Many appeals for relief have 
been made. to our government and sev- 
eral bills have been introduced to pro- 
vide a remedy for the acute condition 
of this most important industry, but 
without satisfactory results. Every 
time the government is confronted by 
the same problem. Whatever resour- 
ces our government possesses are par- 
ticipated in by every citizen alike. So 
it naturally follows that to enact a 
law which taxes the other industries 
to provide relief, for one is class legis- 
lation and therefore unconstitutional. 
To give of the resources she now pos- 
sesses is taking of that which belongs 
to all, and is only resorted to at times 
of calamities, distress, wars, disasters 
and emergencies. 

Then again, the arises, 
“What can be done to help the farm- 
er?” 


question 


Some say, “Cheaper money and 
Well, we 
have two institutions of the kind now 
here in the West, which loan money 


a long time to pay it in.” 


for thirty-three years at a reasonable 
rate of interest, but that hasn’t cured 
the trouble. One reason is, its motion 


is too slow. Furthermore, when the 


farmer wants money in the fall to 
buy up stock sufficient to consume his 
products, when that’s his only alterna- 
tive to get a market, he wants the 
money the day he makes his purchase, 
with the privilege of paying it off the 
day he sells. So we see, long time 
money with a long time to get it does 
not solve his problem. His real trou- 
ble lies in not having a market for the 
product of his farm. Provide for him 
a market, and he’ll soon get the money. 
Loan him money to buy sheep and cat- 
tle enough to use up his surplus feed. 
This money should be loaned for only 
to feed the stock and 


He can sell his live stock 


long enough 
market it. 
and thus he has provided a market for 
the product of his farm. In a measure 


this is the object of this paper, coupled 
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with the ability to get quick money, so 
the farmer pays interest only for the 
days he has it. When the whole trans- 
action is completed he has in one sum 
total the price of his products, plus the 
profits on the stock fed, and that js 
one solution of the problem of helping 
the farmer. 


Short Time Loans Best 

All the banks, especially in the farm- 
ing districts, should be prepared to 
render such service in their localities, 
to assist in creating a market for farm 
products when there is none, which 
means also a home market for the sur- 
plus live stock. That’s the manner in 
which the stockgrower, farmer and 
banker should function throughout the 
state. 

Long time loans should be taken by 
farmers only after thoroughly matur- 
ed consideration, and mostly for the 
purpose of taking up past due paper in 
banks and other items of indebtedness 
of long standing, where it has become 
apparent the 


farm cannot liquidate 
them without having longer time. In 
such cases the borrower profits at least 
by having secured a 
rate. 


lower interest 
But to burden a farm with a 
heavy mortgage for a long term, even 
though the interest rate is low, unless 
there is a well defined plan to work to, 
proves to be a curse as often as a bless- 
ing. Too many changes 
during the interim for any plan to be 
followed. The long time deferred pay- 


take place 


day, often becomes too great a tempta- 
tion to the borrower to surround him 
self with luxuries he could ill afford, 
and his conscience is lulled to sleep by 
the ever-present answer, “It’s a long 
time till pay-day.” Proper provisions 
for a sinking fund to take care of the 
mortgage when due are often neglect- 
ed, and the old answer follows, “Fore- 
closure.” 

So I say, loans not too long in time 
are best. If a farmer keeps his place 
in good condition and his interest paid 





RANCH LOCATED IN RUSH AND SKULL VALLEYS FOR SALE 


Two and one-half miles wide by six miles long, besides thousands of acres controlled by ownership of 
water. On the edge of the winter range. Alfalfa for winter safety, and excellent range for fall and lamb- 
ing grounds for spring. Will sell for $40,000.00, but would rather trade an interest in the place for interest 


in sheep. 
Write Owner, Glynn Bennion, Vernon, 


Tooele County, Utah. 
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he will seldom have any trouble in ob- 
taining a renewal, and here is his op- 
portunity to cut down the principal 
when he renews. Short time loans will 
keep one wide awake and have a tend- 
ency to prevent him falling asleep on 
his obligation. 
What One Bank Has Done 

The Mount Pleasant Commercial & 
Savings Bank has for many years co- 
operated with the farmers in a larger 
or smaller degree, according to what 
the exigencies of the case demanded. 
The present year has been the most 
acute, as it was evident that the de- 
mand for farm products would be com- 
paratively small and prices low unless 
a demand was created. So in keeping 
with that thought, arrangements were 
made for funds by the bank sufficient 
to finance the farmers in the bank’s 
locality, enabling them to buy lambs 
and cattle in each case sufficient to 
consume the hay and grain the farmer 
wished to sell. This program was set 
in motion and about $100,000 of the 
fund was taken by the farmers for the 
above purpose with the gratifying re- 
sult that every lamb in this locality 
was put in the feed lots, and more 
money could have been had, but there 
were no more lambs to get. This was 
the direct cause of hay nearly doubling 
in the price, new life put in motion, 
and pessimism displaced by optimism. 
This is the panacea we offer as a par- 
tial solution for helping the farmers by 
creating a market at home. And this 
is the campaign we recommend to be 
adopted by all the banks, farmers and 
stockmen, where the conditions are 
similar. 

Farmers and Bankers Must Work 

Together 

The banks must initiate the plan in 
their respective localities. 
operation should be the controlling 
force, remembering always that. help- 
ing each other is helping yourself. The 
more the farmers can be made to pros- 


Loyal co- 
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per, the larger the banks will grow; 
and the longer the farmers languish, 
the weaker the banks will get. 

A farmer can strengthen his credit 
and standing in a bank, or vice versa, 
by the manner in which he keeps his 
farm implements and the general out- 
side appearance of his place. In travel- 
ing through the country in the winter, 
there can be seen farm implements 
standing on the farm, left for the win- 
ter, right where the horses were un- 
hitched the last day they were used, 
and in not infrequent cases, the farm 
has been loaded with an unpaid mort- 
gage that bought these very imple- 
ments. How do you suppose the banker 
feels, when he observes a condition like 
that? 
again.” And such men are not.entitled 


He whispers to himself, “Never 


It is a direct affront to the 
bank or institution which is financing 


to credit. 


such a farmer. These implements 
should be placed under shelter in the 
fall when no longer in use. Cleaned up, 
painted or oiled when the rush is over, 
once a year, and you have doubled their 
life for use, you have doubled your 
credit, you have commanded the re- 
spect of your banker, and can be proud 
of yourself. This is co-operation with 
your bank. 

| Printed copies. of the above may be 
obtained by writing Mr. Jensen. ] 





LARGE PROFITS FROM SMALL 
FLOCKS 





The small farm flock of sheep is liv- 
ing up to its long-standing reputation 
as a profit-maker. In the cornbelt, 
where farmers have suffered from a 
lack of diversity in the farming plan, 
this has been especially true. 

The records of these side issue flocks 
of the “golden hoof” come as a re- 
freshing contrast to stories of thirteen 
bushels an acre wheat on high priced 
land and to other impossible farm en- 
terprises. 





DELAINE 


Brother Sheepbreeders: 
too rangy to top the market? 


MERINOS 


Have you been breeding for mutton and forgotten the wool? Are your lambs 
Is your wool too coarse to do the same? Have you been wanting to change? 


Do you know the DELAINE MERINO has the strongest constitution and is the hardiest and best ranger in 
the world? Cross your range ewes with DELAINE MERINO RAMS and get that square-built block lamb that 


tops the market, covered with a DELAINE fleece and your flock will show a profit. 
Have 100 well-built rams 


rams and prove this to. you. 
Write for photos or come and see them 


Let me furnish the 
extra well covered with fine DELAINE fleeces. 


Frank H. Russell, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio 
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California 
Ram Sale 


HAMPSHIRES 


We plan to send to the ram 
sale to be held at Davis, Califor- 
nia, in May, two of our top 
yearling rams. 





We want our California friends to 
see the quality and type of the Hamp- 
shires we are growing at the 


Thousand Springs Farm 
Wendell, Idaho 


Minnie W. Miller, Owner 

















HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














FOR SALE! 


One of the best mutton-lamb proper- 
ties in northeastern California. 16,000 
ewes. Controlled range, summer and 
winter. Forest Reserve permit. 11,000 
acres of grazing and farming land. 


For further particulars, address 
Box C, care of National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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ROMNEY 
SHEEP 


¥ 








Flock Masters! 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, | 
USE ROMNEYS! 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, 
USE ROMNEYS! 





New Zealand can supply 
your needs in this direc- 
tion. Our Romneys hold 


the World’s Champion- 
ship. 





Send for literature 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY 
SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(Inc.) 


The Secretary 


P. O. Box 40 Feilding, N. Z. 

















One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 


high, dry country and are very hardy. 


‘lL have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 


for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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R. F. Hildwein of Sandusky County, 
Ohio, keeps a flock of twenty-four 
breeding ewes and one ram. The ewes 
are Shropshire grades with a little 
Oxforddown blood in their ancestry 
This flock of sheep ' 
veloped in a country of plentiful feed, 
have grown into 
noble ewes weighing upwards of two 
hundred pounds. The fact that they 
have been grown out somewhere near 
to their possibilities gives them great 


having been de- 


la rge, * ro my, 


capacity as milkers and mothers, the 
ability to produce and develop good 
sturdy lambs. 

The twenty-four ewes, during the 
past season, raised thirty lambs which 
brought the owner $360. The lambs 
came in March and were all. sold by 
the middle of September, practically a 
milk and grass proposition where the 
feed bill is reduced to the minimum, 
The wool crop amounted to a ten- 
pound average per head, a total of 
250 pounds, which netted 37 cents a 
pound additional income, thus _bring- 
ing the total income from the flock 
up to $452.50. Mark J. Smith. 





APRIL PRICES 





With the approach of warm weather 


the problem of marketing heavy 
lambs looks serious. Early March § 


found feed lots west of the Missouri 
River in possession of a considerable 
percentage of that kind, although the 
topping out process has been rigidly 
adhered to since early in the season. 
Had these big lambs been held back 
to nurse the market, the prospect 
would be more serious. 

“Our problem is the big lamb,” said 
“Bully” Miner of Colorado. “We have 
made a little money on the lighter 
grades, but having put in too may 
big lambs, at excessive prices as sell- 
ing results indicate, all we can do #8 
accept the inevitable loss.” 

California advertises an early run of 
spring lambs, at least one train being 
scheduled to start the latter part of 
March. If they are not loaded to 
freely, late Colorado stuff may not be 
damaged. Early spring lambs art 


rarely popular with killers, in fact, pre 
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diction is made that late fed stuff from 
Colorado will outsell early arrivals 
from California. Few lambs went in 
for late feeding this season so that a 
high April market is possible. 


In view of the heavy January and 
February run, prices on desirable 
weight. lambs have been well main- 
tained. There was apprehension early 
in the season that Idaho would deluge 
the Eastern market, but that state 
has not fed to exceed 250,000 and as 
a considerable percentage of the out- 
put in that quarter has gone to the 
Pacific Coast, supply pressure in the 
East has been correspondingly re- 
lieved. The “Coast” market does not 
require finish in the superlative stage 
and in the case of Idaho, has a decided 
advantage in the matter of freights. 
In any event the shadow of a half- 
million winter output by Idaho is no 
longer over the market. 

This season’s slaughter has been 
smewhat heavier than last year, 
while the feeder movement has dimin- 
ished slightly. That the product has 
gone into immediate consumption is 
indicated by the prompt manner in 
which the live market has recuperated. 
All winter the Eastern market has 
been literally deluged with cheap pork, 
demonstrating that lamb eaters will 
buy their favorite meat regardless of 
cost. 
The fact has been driven in and cinch- 
ed this season, however, that the mar- 
ket cannot use any considerable num- 
ber of lambs weighing more than 90 
pounds. But for the $5 worth of wool 
a big lamb totes on its back, weight 
would have been even more seriously 
handicapped this season. 


Some new crop lambs have been. 


contracted at $10@10.50, but as in the 
case of wool, there is no general dis- 
position to make early commitments. 
There is certainty, however, of a broad 
corn belt demand for feeding lambs 
from the opening of the season. Bank- 
frs are still reluctant to advance 
money on breeding stock so that farm 
flock rehabilitation is likely to be de- 
layed, even if desirable from the view- 
point of the Western grower. 
J. E. Poole. 
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SITUATION WANTED 


I desire a location with sheep where 
good service is appreciated. I prefer 
to let my wages run in, and as an act 
of good faith can offer certain se- 
curities. My sister is an excellent 
person who is well equipped to man- 
age household service, and under- 
stands all those conditions required 
in farm establishments. 

I will accept a location without em- 
ployment for my sister. 

Address: Box D 
National Wool Grower 








Deer Lodge Farms Co, 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


Pure Bred Rambouillet 
Range Rams 


Registered Rambouillet Stud 
Rams for 1923 Fall Delivery 








Mountain Dell Rambouillets 


We never sell a Ram that is not worthy of being a Breeder 








We offer 
1,000 pure- 
bred Ram- 
bouillet 
ewes, bred 
to lamb May 
18, 1923 








Also 

1,000 pure- 
bred Ram- 
bouillet 








The Famous “62” (J. H. Seely 7800), Sold 
in 1918 for $6,200. 


John H. Seely & Sons Co., Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








(Bennion Ranch) 


Sheep or Cattle Ranch on Western Desert For Sale 





main line S. L. & S. P. R. R. 


new Catipilar tractor. 


for just $32,500.00. 





Wasatch 123. 


3,250 acres so situated that fence lines and Ownership of water control 10,000 
acres of excellent range. Ranch headquarters and 800 acres rich bottomland at 
the foot of the mountains. The rest of the land in smooth, rolling hills covered 
with bunch grass and bluestem. Fine summer and winter range for 500 cattle. 
Adjoining Forest Reserve on which the ranch has permit for 125 cattle. Annual 
rainfall 15 to 20 inches. Located at Benmore, Tooele County, Utah—6 miles from 


Would make excellent fall and spring range and winter base for several 
herds of sheep. Located on the edge of the desert. (200 acres subirrigated land 
along creek bottom.) Deep, black canyon soil. Ideal for alfalfa. Canyon stream 
to irrigate all this land during May and June. Fully equipped well throwing 600 
gallons per minute for use during the rest of the season, if necessary. 

Ten-room modern house with large basement. Pneumatic tank water system 
for house and barn. Large barn, sheds, corrals, coops, pens. All these buildings 
have been put up since 1917. Horses, milk cows, wagons, all farm implements, 


Will sell on terms, or trade for city property, cattle or sheep. 
Any sheepman running sheep on the Western desert will increase his profits 
every year by using this property as his main ranch. The whole property goes 


A full investigation is invited, for if you are in the sheep business it will 
appeal to you as soon as you look it over. 


Farm Land Department, Ashton-Jenkins Co. 


No. 32 South Main Street 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1923 offerings: 
400 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of Registered 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








We offer for 1923 


600 Yearling Stud 
and Range Rams, 
also some Ewes. 
Single or car lots 
Special prices on rams 
for early delivery. 
Ewes for August and 


September delivery. 4 
b 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 











Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. 





Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 








At 1922 Ram Sale 


Our Pen of 25 Range Rams Sold Highest 
Our Pen of Five Sold Highest 
Our Ewes Sold Highest 


THERE WAS A REASON 


We Still Have Rams and Ewes For Sale 








W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.06 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 


W. C. COFFEY 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 





Sheep or Cattle Ranch 
For Rent 


Claimed to be the best stock range 
in northern California. Both winter 
and summer feed, where climate is 
right. Feed and water ideal. Loca- 
tion Hornbrook, California. Jt will ac- 
commodate over ten thousand sheep. 
Want to lease for a term of years to 
responsible parties. Address, 


E. D. ROBERTS, Owner 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. 














Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 192 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding ewes from two to nine year 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 
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